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three times, and was about to turn away from the door, when 
it was noiselessly opened by Harriet herself. She held a 
shaded candle in her hand, which gave so imperfect a light 
that Dallas could hardly see her distinctly enough to feel cer- 
tain that his first impression, that she was looking very pale 
and ill, was not an imagination induced by the dim light. 
She asked bim to come into the sitting-room, and said she had 
just turned the gas out, and was going to bed. 

“T am sorry to have disturbed you,” he said, when she had 
set down the candle on a table, without ae the gas, 
“ but I want to see Routh ——— Is he in?’ 

“No,” said Harriet, “heis not. Did you get his letter?” 

“ What letter? Ihave not heard from him. I have only 
jtst come up from Amherst. But you look ill, Mrs. Routh. 
Does anything ail you? Is anything wrong ?” 

“ No,” she said, hurriedly, “ nothing, nothing. Routh has 
been worried, that’s all, and I am very tired.” 

She pushed the candle further away as she spoke, and, 
placing her elbow on the table, rested her head on her hand. 
George looked at her with concern. He had akind heart and 
Ss great eee for women = children, and Le could for- 

get, or, at all events, lay aside his own anxieties in a moment 

Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. at the sight of suffering Tn a woman’s face. His look of anxi- 

eR Bee wer ore «US BYEAPAthy irritated Harriet; she moved uneasily and im- 
Vou. 44. NEW YORE, NOVEMBER 3, 1866. No. 44. | patiently, and said almost harshly : 

: “ Never mind my looks, Mr. Dallas; they don’t matter. 

Tell me how you have sped on your errand at Poynings. 

Riterature. Has your mother kept her promise? Have you got the 

tne money? I hope so, for I am sorry to say Stewart wants it 















































































body’s conduct, and invariably followed Harriet’s lead with- 
out thinking about it atall. Recent events had shaken Routh’s 
influence, and changed the young man’s views and taste, but 
Harriet still occupied her former place in his and in 
his habit of life, which in such cases as his much. 
With a confidential air she now talked to him, her busy 
fingers twisting the bracelet as she spoke, ber pale face turned 
to him, but her eyes somewhat averted. She told him that 
Routh had been surprised and annoyed at his (Dallas) being 
so long away from town, and had written to him, to tell him 
that he had been so pressed for money, so worried by duns, 
and so hampered by the slow proceedings of the compan 
connected with the new specul: , that he had heen ob 

to go away, and must keep away until Dallas could !et him 
have one hundred and forty pounds. George was concerned 
two hear all this, and found it hard to reconcile with the 
spirits in which Routh had been when he had seen him last; 
but he really knew so little of the man’s affairs beyond having 
a general notion that they were hopelessly complicated, and 
subject to volcanic action of an utterly disconcerting nature, 
that he regarded his own surprise as unreasonable, and for- 
bore to express it. 

“It is of the utmost importance to Stewart to have the 
—— at once,” Harriet continued. “ You see that, yourself ; 
he told you all in his letter.” ° 

“ Very extraordinary it should have been lost! Directed to 
P. O., Amherst, of course? 1 wish I had got it, Mrs. Routh ; 
Td have gone at once and sold the bracelet before I came to 




















you at all, and brought the money. But I can do it early in 
badly, and has becn reckoning on it eagerly. I can’t imagine | the morning, can’t 1¥ I can take it to some good jeweller 
For the “ Albion.” how it happened you did not his letter.” and get cash for it, and be here by twelve o’clock, so as not 
OCTOBER. “Thave succeeded,” said rge. “My mother hastept|to keep Routh a moment longer than I need in suspense. 
her word, God bless her, and I came at once to tell Routh he| Will a hundred and forty square him for the present, Mrs. 
L -—. have a money.” iat ialaainaa tanita awa pe t Bsa = to get more for the a 
M e stop in the full tide o anim: speech, and | think so ?—and of course he can have it all, if he wants it.” 
There’s a golden gleam where the sun declines, looked curiously at Harriet. Something in her manner struck} The young manjspoke in an eager tone,and the woman listened 
And 8 glow on the woodlands sober, him as being unusual. She was evidently anxious about the | with a swelling heart. Her full red lip trembled for a passing 
And a mellow tinge on the changing vines, money, glad to see him, and yet oddly absent. She did not | instant—coasideration for—kindness to the only human crea- 
- In the dreamy, dim October ; look at him, and while he spoke she had turned her head | tures she loved touched Harriet as nothing besides had power 
i - , all sharply once or twice, while her upraised eyelids and parted | wo touch her. 
And the crisp leaves quiver and murmur lips gave her face a fleeting expression of intense listening.| “lamsurethebracelet is worth more thanthatsum,” shesaid; 
In sighs to the breeze’s treading, She instantly noticed his observation of her, and said | “it is worth more than two hundred pounds, I dare say. But 
AE Ae tay to ond 8, a I am longing to bh at apo = ove ae 1 anne a sate 
Like life-drops . ” » pray go on; I am longing ear your story.” in matter. lt is of immense importance Lew 
had Gin Cote of oe ones 7 _ “ [ thought you were listening to something ; you looked as | have this money, but there are precautions to be taken.” 
- asy, and dim and gray, if you heard something,” said George, “Precautions, Mrs. Routh! what precautions? The brace- 
And vague as a half-told story; “So Iam listening—to you,” Harriet replied, with an at-|let’s my own, isn’t it, and principally valuable because there’s 
And earth as if dressed for a gala-day tempt atasmile. “Soido hear your adventures. There's | no bother about selling a thing of the kind ?” 
Wears a rainbow-robe of glory. nobody up in the house but myself. Pray go on.” She looked at him keenly; she was calculating to what ex- 
“ So George went on, and told her ali that had befallen | tent she might manage him, how far he would implicitly be- 
0 him at Amherst, with one important reservation; he said | lieve her statements, and rely upon her judgment. His coun- 
. A nothing of Clare Carruthers or his two meetings with the | teoance was eminently reassuring, 80 she went on : 
There's a whisper of song in the west wind’s breath, heiress at the Sycamores ; but he told her all about his inter- 


“ Ogtainly the bracelet is your own, and it could be easily 
And a rbyme in its cadenced closes, 


view with his mother, and the expedient to which she had 


resorted ly his ts. Harriet Routh listened Sales com den” et atin toncudhn theme 

, to supply wan ned to his to 

= ow coon y bed of Genth, story intently ; but when she heard that he had received from| “My mother! How? when she has parted with the brace- 

pale September roses ; ; Mrs. Carruthers, not money, but jewels, she was evidently dis-| let on purpose.” 

And their spirits gleam in the ghost-like mist. concerted. “ True,” said Harriet; “but perhaps you are not aware that 
As the rising haze grows denser, “ Here is the bracelet,” said George, as he took the little| diamonds, of anything like the value of these, are as well 

And float and float where the breezes list, packet from the breast-pocket of his coat, and handed it to| known, their owners, buyers, and whereabouts, as blood 

ber. “I don’t know much about such things, Mrs. Routh, | horses, their pedigrees, and purchasers. I think it would be 

Like wreaths from a sacred censer ; but perhaps you do. Are the diamonds very valuable ?” unsafe for you to sell the bracelet in London; you may be 

And ob, the beauty that creeps and creeps, Harriet had opened the morocco case containing the brace-| sure the diamonds would be known by any jeweller on whose 
Like cloudlets that drift together ; let while he was speaking, and now she lifted tne beautiful 


respectability you could sufficiently rely, to sell the jewels to 
him. It would be very unpleasant, and of course very dan- 
gerous to your mother, if the diamonds were knowr to be 


ornament from its satin bed, and held it on her open palm. 
And ob, cen enthend (hat ciutpe dad teeye, “Tam not avery capable judge,” she said ; pat T think 
In the dim October weather ! these are fine and Valuable diamonds. They are extremely 


those purchased by Mr. Carruthers, and a cautious jeweller 
beautiful.” And a gleam of colour came into her white face | thought proper to ask him any questions.” 
qi. as she looked at the gems with a woman’s irrepressible admi-| George looked grave and troubled, as Harriet put these ob- 
And oh, the season weaves, ration of such things. jections to his as he had proposed, for the immediate re- 
Like veil uplifted,| “T can’t tell you how much I feel taking them from her,’’ | tief of Routh, y before him. He never for a moment 
Now éull end Wiews es the witl — said George. “It’s like a robbery, isn’t it?” And he looked 
’ 


full and earnestly at Harriet. 


doubted the accuracy of her information, and the soundness 
She started, let the bracelet fall, stooped to pick it up, and 


of her fears. 
Now gay where the light has drifted ; 





- conse + ee he said; “but yn ean I >t I ae 
’ gloom as raised her in, it was whiter than before. se! bracelet to get the money, and sooner or later 

»— a setae rb ore “rs “How can you talk such nonsense?” she said, with a’ sud- | make no difference f the risk oa speak of; but it may make 
? den resumption of her usual captivating manner. “Of course} all the difference to Routh. con's, L won’t delay in this 

And a rosy tint, from the days 10lig gone, it isn’t. Do you suppose your mother ever had as much plea-| matter; don’t ask me, Mrs. Routh. It is very generous of 
Of glad and glorious Summer ; uate iam Ce ye her lite ae on had in giving them to Are of ay ie, but ‘om nb en erates 
ol beauty steals steals you? ides, you know you’re going to reform and be} “It is not your ,’ she interru m by sa » it 
won < cetered lying; steady, and take good advice, are you not?” She watched | is your poo rey Ifit were your own, I might lenges take 
85 him very keenly, though her tone was gay and trifling. | it, for Stewart's sake”—an indefinable compassion was in the 

And ob, the strangeness the spirit feels George reddened, laughed awkwardly, and replied : woman's face, an unwonted softness in her blue eyes—“ but 

When October days are dying’! Muito. “Well, I hope so; and the first step, you know, is to pay | your mother has done and suffered much for you, and she 

my debts. So I must get Routh to put me in the way of |1must be 


i . protected, even if Svewart has to lie hidden a day or 
“CHILDREN.” selling this bracelet at once. I suppose there’s no difficulty 





two longer. You must not do anything rash. I think Iknow 
aboutit. I'm sure I have heard it said that diamonds are the | what would be the best thing for you to do.” 
Be sure that there is something wrong same as ready money, and the sooner the tin isin Routh’s} “Tell me, Mrs. Routh,” said rge, who highly appreci- 
About the heart that does not yearn oo —— — ru ae the less obliged to = the delicate — ey for = mother eg at will 
. P him, » ; Temember that, both for getting me riet’s misgivings. “Tell .we, and whatever it w 
Towards that bright and artless throng, out of oF scrape, and for waiting so long and so good-hu- | do it.” net 
For it is cold, and over stern. mouredly for his money.” “It is this,” said Harriet; “I know there is a large 
[ For ali the cordiality of his tone, for all the gratitude heex-| trade in diamonds at Amsterdam, and that the merchants 
Oh, what a blank this life would be pressed, Harriet felt in her inmost heart, and told herself she | there, chiefly Jews, deal in the loose stones, and are not, in 
- Without the presence of the young, felt, that he was a changed man; that he felt his freedom,| our sense, jewellers. You could dispose of the diamonds 
Trejoiced in it, and did not mean again to relinquish or en-| there without or difficulty; it is the common resort 
‘Withost the charm of childish glee, it. of who have diamonds ondon is not. If you 
The prattle of a baby tongue ! «Phe thing he feared has happened,” she thought, while | would go there at once, you might sell the diamonds, and 
Gi hitd of her small white fingers were busy with the jewels. “The| send the money to Stewart, or to me, to an address we 
ive me a chiid of tender age, peup thing bo Gensel. This man must be got away—how am | would decide upon, without more than the delay of a couple 
And let me, as he sits my knee, I to do it a Is there anything to Diy vests weer 
Turn back to some forgotten page The solitary candle was burning dimly; the room was dull,} “ No,” said ok could start this minute, as 
In Life's most varied History ; cold, and gloomy. George looked round, and was apparently | far as any busicess I've got to do is concerned.” 
° ST ee nee ‘ Harriet drew a jong breath, and her colour rose. 
And in that lisp, that open e “I have not told you how opportune your this} “I wish you would, Mr. Dallas,” she said, earnestly. “I 
T ? mam hs money—for I count it as money—is. Stay; let me light the | hardly like to urge you, it seems so selfish; and Stewart, if 
hose pretty winning little ways, gas. Sit down there opposite to me, and you shall hear how | he were here, make so much lighter of the i 
Myself behold in years gone by,— things have gone with us since you went away.” She had | is in than I can bring myself to , but you don’t know 
Let me recall my childhood’s days ! thrown off the abstraction of her manner, and in a moment | grateful I should be to you if you w 
she lighted the gas, put the extinguished candle out of sight,| The pleading earnestness of her tone, the eager entreaty in 
How have I changed! Yet was the time set wine upon the table, and pulled a comfortable arm-chair ee tees George painfally ; he hastened to assure 
When this heart was from sin ae free, forward, in which she begged George to seat himself. “ Take that he would accede to any request of hers. 
that : off your coat,” she said ; and he obeyed her, telling her, with} “I am so wretched when pe ee oe on ee 
As that which now is pressed to mine 4 , a8 he flang it upon @ chair, that there was a small | said Harriet; “I am so lonely and fall of dread. An not 
Tn all its infant purity ! F. B. D. of soiled ljnen in the pocket. involving you or your mother in risk, which id shorten 
Kuveston, C. W. ne nae wee ate ee, 2 eee SS ae) would be an unspeakable boon 
clothes with me,” he explained, “ to a shirt to me. 
BLACK SHEEP spa of sacking for Sunday, so av not seule the ma denn Twn po amity: t on tae pate Ge 
* ves. an to replenish 8 ‘ae W. 
By Edmund Yates. the-by.” : r " right, and - AT ype do the trick e 1 wiah 
i Harriet SS Oe a ee Oe tae outh first, for a can’t, 
CHAPERS 5— SEED =r ¥ on which it lay on her way to her own, felt its texture with a| can’t. Let me see, There's a boat to 
It was very late when George Dallas arrived at Routh’s|fartive touch. Then she sat down, gave Dallas wine, and | by the river, and—ob, by Jove! here's a Bradshaw ; let's see 
1 in South Molton Street, so that he felt it necessary to | once more fell to examining the It might have oc- | when the next goes.” 
ani gh yh YLT, petal Fe tee te SOL. He walked to the little sideboard, and selected the above- 
the initiated. made the accustomed signal, but the rather an odd proceeding on the part of Routh to named compendium of useful knowledge from a mass of 
was not SS eer ane lens os interval thet be him there at so late an hour with no apparent 
ve to go away, 
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The moment his eyes were turned aw z See her, a fierce 
impatience betrayed itself in Harriet’s ,and as he sat 
slowly turning over the sibylline leaves, and consul the 
i ensible and maddening index, she her 
c hands against her knees, as thongh it were almost im- 
peste taagues tbe impale whieh prompted her to tear the 


dilatory tiogers. 

“Here it is,” said George, at length, “and uncommonly 
cheap, too, The Argus for Rotterdam, seven a. M. That's 
* To-morrgw morning, too, or 
rather this’ morning, for it’s close upon one now. ‘3 see 
when the Argus,or some other boat, goes next. H’m; not 
till Thursday at the same hour. That's rather far off.” 

Harriet was breathing quickly, and her face was quite 
white, but she sat still and controlled her agony of anxiety. 
“I have urged him as strongly as | dare,” she thought; “ fate 
must do the rest.” 

Fate did the p 
§ [* After all, I may as well go at seven in the morning, Mrs. 

Ali my things are packed up eueedy, and it =e 
mea good siart. I might get my business done before Wed- 
nesday night, almost, if I'm quick about it; at all events, 
early the following day.” 

“You might, indeed,” said Harriet, in a faint voice. 

“ There’s one little drawback, though, to that scheme,” 
said Dallas. “I haven't the money. They owe me a trifle at 
the Mercury, and I shall have to wait till to-morrow and get 
it, ond go ty Ostend, the swell route. I can’t go without it, 
that’s ‘e 


Harriet looked at him with a wan blank face, in which 
there was something of weariness, and under it something of 


i 


menace, but her tone was quite amiable and obliging as she | her. 
8 


aid : 
“] think it is a pity to incur both delay and expense by 


w . Lhave always alittie ready money by me, in case 
of our having to make a move suddenly, or of «ao illness, or 
one of the many con' ncies which men never think of, and 


women never forget. You can ‘have it with pleasure. You 
can retura it to me,” she said, with a forced smile, “ when 
Routh hundred and forty.” ; 

“ Thank you,” said Dallas, “I shan’t mind taking it from 
‘ou for a day or two, a3 it is to send help to Routh the sooner. 
hen I'll go, that’s and 1 had better leave you, for you 

tired when I came in, and you must still be more tired 
now. I shall get back from Amsterdam as quickly as I can, 
tell Routh, but. | see my way to making a few pounds out of 
the place. They want ; at the Mercury, and I shan’t 
come back by return of He had risen now, and had 
xtended his hand towards the bracelet, which lay in its open 
— 1% ck Harriet. 
t stru 
“ Btop,” she said; “1 con’t think it would do to offer this 
racelet in its present s! t 
setting are too remarkabic. It would probably be re-sold entire, 
and it is impossible to say what harm might come of its being 
It mast be taken to , and you must offer 
separately for sale. It will make no 
the money you will receive, for such work as this 
is like bookbinding —texr to buy, but never counted in the 
price when you want to geil.” 
“What amI to do, tien ?” asked George, in a dismayed 


rEF 


ic 


\ 


tone. “I could not take out the diamonds, you know ; they 
are firmly set—see here.” ile turned the gold band inside 
out, and showed her the plain surface at the back of the dia 


4 


and turquoises, 

“ Wait a moment,” said Harriet. “I thiok I can assist you 
in this respect. Do you study the bracelet a bit uatil I come 
to ” 


left the room, and remained away for a little time. 
Dallas stood close by tue tabie, having lowered the gas-burn- 
era, and by their the closely inspected the rivets, the 
fastenings, and the general {orm of the splendid ornament he 
was so anxious to get rid of, idly thinkivng how well it must 
have looked on his mother’s stili beautiful arm, and wonder- 
ing whether she was likely soon to be obliged to wear the 
counterfeit. His back was turned to the door by which Har- 
riet had left the room, so that, when she came softly to the 
—— again, he did not perceive her, She carefully noted 
his attitude, and glided soluy in, carrying several small im- 
in her right hand, aod io her held cautiously 

ind her back a coat, which she dexterously dropped upon 


pai 
— form, and a little imglemeat, with which she told 
workers in jewellery |voseued stones in their setting, and 
punched them out. Dallas looked with some surprise at the 
collection, ing them as uousual items of a lady's para- 
phernalia, and said, gaily : 


“ You are truly a woman of resources, Mrs. Routh, Who | hap 


would ever nave Senay of your having all these things ready 
at a moment's notice?” 
made no reply, bat she could not quite conceal the 


Harriet 
gee effect of hia words. 
“If I have made a biunder in this,” she thought, “ it is 


a serious one, but I have more to do, and must not think 
” 
Tine sat “own, cleared 
bracelet and the little tools before ucr, and set to work at once 
at her task of demolition. It was « bo g one, and the sight 
ben) any as she placed jewel alter jewel carefully in a small 
box her, and procewded to loosen one after another, 
Sometimes took the bracelet from her aad aided her, 


but the greater of the work was done by ner, The face 
bent over the ured gold and maltreated gems was a re- 
markable one in its mingled expression of in aod 
absence ; her will was animating her flogers in task, but 
her , her , ber memory, were away, and, to judge 

cheeks ips, the unrelaxed tension 


by the rigidity of 


worked on in silence, only broken occasionally by 
trom George, expressive of admiration for her dex 

the celerity with which she detached the jewels from the gold 
setting. At length all was done—the golden band, 
a mere common-place piece of goldsmith’s 


[ 


was 
work—the diamonds Jay in their box in a shining heap, the - 


discarded turquoises ou the table; all was done. 
“What shall we do with these things?” said 
“ They are not worth selling—at least, not now—but I thiak 


the blue things migt:t wake up prettily with the gold in. | the table and once more leaned her face upon her 
Will you eee ine Mouth and some }~ hy hands—“ if have saved him! It may be there is a chance ; 
better off, have them set for you, io at all events there is a chance. How wonderful, how —_ 


I of 
this % in particular, and of all your goodness to me ia | cei 


anywhere. The form and the | pend 


& space on the table, placed the | Row 





rushed into her face, dispersed itself over her fair throat in 


her, but the agony had passed 7 

“No—no,” she said; “the gold is valuable, and the tur- 
quoises as much 80 as they can be for their size. You must 
keep them for a rainy day. 

“Tm likely to see many,” said George, with half a smile 
and half a sigh, “ bat I don’t think 1’ll ever use these things 
to keep me the pelting of the pitiless shower. If you 
won't keep them for yourself, Mrs. Routh, perhaps you'll keep 


“Oh yes,” said Harriet, “I will keep them. I will lock 
them up in my desk; you will know where to find them.” 
She drew the desk towards her as she spoke, took out of it 
a piece of paper, without secing that one side had some writ- 
ing upon it, swept the scattered turquoizes into the sheet 
then folded the gold band in a second, placed both in a large 
blue envelope, with the device of Routh’s last new company 
scheme upon it, and sealed the parcel over the wafer. 
“ Write your name on it,” she said to George, who took up 
& pen and obeyed her. She opened the drawer at the side ot 
the desk, and put away the little parcel quite at the back. 
Then she took from the same drawer seven sovereigns, which 
George said would be as much as he would require for the 
pa, and which he carefully stowed away in his pocket- 
ok. Then he sat down at the desk, and playfully wrote an 
10 U for the amount. 
“Thats business-like,” said George, smiling, but the smile 
by which she —_— was 80 wan and weary, that George 
again commen on ber fatigue, and began to take leave of 


“T’m off then,” he said, “and you won't forget to tell Routh 
how much I wanted to see him. Among other things to tell 
him——However, I suppose he has seen Dean since | have 
been away ?” 

Harriet was occupied in turning down the gas-burner 
by which she had just lighted the candle again. She now said : 
“ How stupid Lam! as if I couidn’t have lighted you to the 
door first, and put the gas out afterwards! The truth is, I 
am so tired; I'm quite stupefied. What did you say, Mr. 
Dallas? There, I've knocked your, coat off the chair; here 
it is, however. You asked me something, I think ?” 

George took the coat she held from her, hung it over his 
arm, feit for his hat (the room being lighted only by the 
feeble die), and rep words : 

¢ th has seen Deane, of course, since I’ve been away ?” 
mn - No,” riet replied, with distinctness, “ he has not—he 

as not.’ 

“Indeed,” said George. “I am serprised at that. But 
Deane was huffed, 1 remember, on Thursday, when Routh 
broke his engagement to dine with him, and said it must de- 
on whether he was in the humour to meet him the next 
day, a3 Routh asked him to do. So I su he wasn’t in 
the humour, eh? Aad now he'll be bh with me, but I 
can’t help it.” 

“ Why ?” asked Harriet; and she spoke the single word 


Mo A ewe of the throat. 
“ Because | promised to give bim his revenge at billiards. 
I won ten pounds from him that night, and uncommonly 
lucky it was for me; it enabled me to get away from my hor- 
rible old shrew ofa landlady, and, indeed, indirectly, it enables 
me to start on this busi to-morrow.” 
“How ?” said Harriet. Again she spoke but one word, and 
again with difficulty and a dryness in the throat. She set 





stood between her and the door, his coat over his arm. 
“ You didn’t notice that I toid you I was all 
ready to go. It happened luckily, didn’t it?” 
George told his listener how he had paid 
moved his modest belongings on the y morn- 
ing to a coffee-house, close to the river, oo. “ By Jove! I'm 
in luck’s way, it seems,” ke said ; “so I shall merely ie and 
sleep there, and take my traps on board the Argus. have 
only such clothes as I shall want, no matter where I am,” he 
“ They'll keep the trunk with my books until I come 
back, and Deane must wait for his rev: with the balls and 
cues for the same auspicious occasion. Let’s hope he’ll be in 
a better tamper, and have forgiven Routh. He was awfully 


And then 
his landlady, and re- 
Frida: 


riled at his note on Thu evening.” 
“ Did—did you see it?” Harriet ; and, as she spoke, 
inst the table. 


she leaped still more heavily 
“No,” replied Dallas, “I did not; but Deane told me 
Routh asked him to meet him the next day. He didn’t, it 


seems.” 

“ No,” said Harriet ; “and Stewart is very much annoyed 
about it. Mr. Deane owed him money, and he asked him for 
some in that note,” 

“ Indeed,” said George ; “he could have paid him, then. 1 
pen to know. He had alot of gold and notes with him. 
The tenner he lost to me he paid in a note, and he changed a 
fiver to pay for our dinner, aad he was ing and bounc- 
ing the whole time about the mouey he about him, and 
what he would, and would not, do with it. i 
spite made him p to pay Routh, and I hope he'll dan 
him again. The idea of Routh being in the hole he’s in, and 
“ — that owing him money. How much is it, Mrs. 


th 
“TI—I don’t know,” said Harriet. 

“There, I'm keeping you talking still. I am 
——- fellow. It never occurred to George that she had 
ry. the until she had learned what she wanted to know. 
“ -bye, Mrs. Routh, good-bye.” 

im, the candle ia her hand, and this fare- 
well was uitered in the hall. He heid out his hand ; she hesi- 


“ Don’t stay 
now.’ 
Then he went away with a light cheerful step. 
Harriet Routh stood qaite stil), as he had left her, for one 
full minute; then she hurried into the sitting-room, shut the 
door, dropped knees before 





down the candle, and leaned against the table, while George | titu 


The chill of coming dawn struck cold to her limba, 


blotches, and made a sudden dreadful tingling in her ears. | ness of long watching, of fear, and of was 
For a minute she did not reply, and then did look at} heart, but Harriet Routh did not lie down on her bed 
over dreadful night. Terrible fatigue w her 


and made her flesh tremble and quiver over the aching 

“TI must not sleep—I should not wake in time,” she said, as 
she forced herself to rise from her chair, and paced the narrow 
room, when the sudden numbness of sleep threatened to fall 
upon her. “I heve something to do.” 

Dawn came, then sunrise, then the sounds, the stir of morn- 
ing. Then Harriet bathed her face in cold water, and looked 
in her toilet-glass at her haggard features. The 
not reassuring; but she only smiled a bitter smile, 
a mocking gesture with her hand. 

“ Never any more,” she murmured—“ never any more.” 
The morning was cold and raw, but Harriet heeded it 
She glanced out of the window of her bedroom before 
it, wearing her bonnet and shawl, and closely veiled. 
she closed the shutters, locked the door, wi the 
and came into the sitting-room. She went to a chair and 
took up a coat which Jay at the back of it; then she looked 
round for a moment as if in search of something. Her eye 
lighted on a small but heavy square of black marble which 
lay on the writing table, and served asa paper preas. She 
then spread the coat on the table, placed the square of marble 
on it, and rolled it tightly round the heavy centre, folding and 
ressing the parcel into the smallest possible dimensions, 
his done, she tied it tightly with a strong cord, and, conceal- 
ing it under her shawl, went swiftly out of the house. No 
one’saw her issue from the grim, g y door—the neigh- 
pensting ae —_ not ~~: their matutinal task 
of door-step cleaning, alleviated by gossi she went awa) 
down the street, completel wastanveh. Woes away, wit 
her head down, her face hi , With a quick, steady step and 
an unfaltering purpose. There were not many wayfarers 
abroad in the street, and of those she saw none, and was re- 
marked by only one. 

Harriet Routh took her way towards the river, and reached 
Westminster bridge as the clock in the great tower of the new 

ace marked half-past six. All was quiet. A few of the 
ds of the working classes were struggling across the 
bridge to their daily toil, a few barges were moving s! - 
ly upon the muddy water; but there was no stir, no business 
yet. Harriet lingered when she had reached the centre of 
the bridge ; a figure was just vanishing at the southern end, 
the northern was clear of people. She leaned over the para- 
pet, and looked down—no boat, no barge was near. 
she dropped the parcel she had carried into the river, and the 
water closed over it. Without the delay of an instant, she 
turned and retraced her steps towards home. As she neared 
South Molton street, she found several of the shops open, and 
entering one,’she purchased a black marble letter press. 
was not precisely similar to that with which ted 
the parcel, which now m at the bed of the river; but the 
difference was trifling, and not to be perceived by the eye ofa 
ts 


— 
ad 


stranger. 
Near the house in which the Rouths 

there was an archway which formed the entrance to some 
mews. As she p this open space, Harriet’s glance fel 
upon the inquisitive glance of a keen-looking, street 
boy, who was lying contentedly on his back under the arch- 
way, with his arms under his head, and propped 
kerbstone. A sudden sperm smeared ber Spe. « Have 
no other place to lie than here?” she ask boy, who 
pat ap with great alacrity, and stood before her in an at- 
le almost respectful. 

“Yes, ma'am,” he said, “ I have, but I’m here, waiting for an 


2€ 


packed up and | early job. 


She gave him a shilling and a smile—not such a smile as 
she once had to give, but the best that was left her—and went 
on to the door of the house she lived in. She opened it with 
a my —— wan 

he boy rema where she had left him, apparently ru- 
minating, and wagging his tousled head — y- - 

“ Whatever is she up to?” he asked of himself, in perplex- 
ity. “It’s a rum start, as far as I knowson it, and I means to 
know more. But how is she in it? I sban’t say nothing till 
I knows more about that.” And then Mr, Jim Swain went 
his way to a more likely quarter for early jobs. 

Fortune favoured Routh on that morning. She 
gained her bedroom unseen and un! 
undressed, lay down to rest, if rest would come to 
least to await in quiet the ordinary hour at which the servant 
was accustomed to call her. It came, and passed ; 
riet did not rise. 

saps until the snvced delivery of loners trong 
slept until the second delive rs t 
Saleh the cusvens took oh amvean ber room. 

The letter was from George Dallas, and contained merely a 
oe a when = was on 
posted at the river side, apologized 
take which he had made on the previous right 
taken up Routh’s coat instead of his own, and 
vered the error until he was on his way to the steamer, and 
was too late to repair it. He hoped it would 
he had left his own coat at South Molton street, and no doubt 
Routh could wear it, on an occasion, . 

When Harriet had read this note, she 
pillow, and fell into a deep sleep, which was broken by Routh’s 
coming into her room early in the afternoon. 
and haggard, and he stood by the bedside 
she—she sat up, and flung her arms around him with a won- 
derfully good imitation of her former manner, and when she 
told him all that had passed, her bushand caught her to his 
breast with passionate fondness and gratitude, and 
over and over again that her ready wit and wonderful forti- 
tude had saved him. ¢ 

Saved him? How, and from what? 

END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 
—_ > 


A WORD ON FREEMASONRY. 
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idiron, lamb-skin aprons like a eS ea a myster- 
Cas prefixes and sffixes to the members’ names, 
punishments to intruders, who ere kept off by a offi- 
cer called the ‘Tyler, It is generally supposed that freemasons 
are a band of brothers, fond of social intercourse, sirloins, and 
champagne ; an‘ that they are a set of jolly good fellows, is 
a fact which nobody can deny. ; 





Now, a recent papal aliocution bavi public at- 
tention to the masonic hody, we take “this of 
giving our readers a little information se- 

institation. 

The freemasons boast that their fraternity is one of the 
| oldest institutions ia existence, and has existed from a time 
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whereof the memory of man ranneth not to the contrary. 
Some os King Solomon was the founder of the science ; 
others, it existed among the ptians who built the py- 
ramids ; while others, bolder still, pretend to trace it back as 
far as the time of Noah. We do not, however, intend to dive 
so deeply into the troubled waters of history, and shall con- 





upon pretty 
= In the middle ages, bands of s' 
all over Europe, building those magnificent cathedrals and 
other edifices which have been the admiration of every suc- 
ceeding age. No one was admitted into the craft unless pro- 
perly qualified, and was duly examined as to whether he pos- 
sessed a competent skill as an operative workman; and as 
masons, from the very nature of their business, were wander- 
ers upon the earth, each person, on his obtaining admission 
into the craft, was intrusted with certain secrets, by which he 
was enabled to show that he was a skilled craftsman, and to 
obtain employment from his brethren wherever he went, 
without being obliged to undergo a further examination as to 
his masonic qualifications. Certain laws were promulgated 
for the regulation of the order, and for preserving good-con- 
duct and social harmony among its members. Euch band of 
workmen formed a lodge, which was presided over by some 
eminent brother, who saw that the members of his lodge pro- 
perly formed their allotted task, and received their just 
due. Itis some sixteen hundred years since the first lodge 
was formed in England, under the auspices of Caransius, who 
collected 8 number of ingenious masons-from different coun- 
tries, and appointed his steward, St. Alban or Albahus, to be 
the principal gee or Grand Master, of their assem- 
blies, From that time until the seventeenth century, free- 
masonry flourished with varied success; the fraternity being 
ag in building cathedrals, charches, and the like ; 
their last important work being the building of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, under the management of Sir Christopher Wren, 


who was the Grand Master of the lodge of masons connected | ed 


with the building, which lodge held its assemblies at a tavern 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, called the Goose and Gridiron—a 
lodge, we way he erm which is still in existence under the 
name of the ge of Antiquity, although the place of their 
— is now in the congenial quarters of the Freemasons’ 

avern. . 

During the reign of Queen Anne, masonry made but little 
progress ; and subsequently, the number of lodges fell off, the 
annual festivals were but very thinly attended, and the num- 
ber of masons rapidly diminished. lt was then determined 
by the brethren that the privileges of the order should no 
longer be confined to operative masons only, but that any 
one duly proposed, approved, and initiated, should be admit- 
ted to a participation in them; so that freemasonry from an 
operative became a speculative science. The different tools 
and implements made use of in architecture were pa to 


of morality, virtue, and brotherly love, 
unites under its banners men of every country, sect, and opin- 
ion—Jew or Gentile, Mohammedan or Hindu; ary one, in 
fact, who believes in the existence of that Supreme 4 
who was the glorious architect of heaven and earth; and as 
freemasonry is universally spread over the four quarters of 
the globe, wherever a member of the craft may go, in every 

nation he will find a friend, and in every country a home. 
Mr. in his “ History of Freemagonry in Scotland,” 
mentions that in 1748, M. Preverot, a gentleman in the navy, 
an isl whose was a free- 


mason. Saas = 6m = Sees lost all his 
money and . In this destitute condition, he presented 


ised and allowed by the state, 
atid favoured by the law, and in jthe act of parliament which 
was a . 
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the borders of Canada, near 
most barbarouty mardesed. 
i ny years much excited upon 
subject—a regular warfare aruse between the masons and 
ti-masons ; newspapers and magazines were sturted, and 
and volumes published. Several 
for tue abduction, bat the actual murderers, it 
jane wihsoading all ‘anand Mabe Be 
not 5 ve 
a8 much to do with religious and political discussions as the 
attendants at a county ball, or the guests at a wedding-break- 
and when we consider the number of eminent men who 
been are freem 
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gripe, and been initiated into the secrets andmysteries of free- 


and it is hoped by the fraternity that before long the heir-ap- 
parent will become a brother. 


mated, under the title of the United Grand Lodge of Eagland 
—the Duke of Sussex being appointed the Grand Master, an 
office which he filled with much ability and zeal until 1830, 
when he was 8 by the present,Grand Master, the Earl 
of Zetland, under whose rule the craft has increased alike in 
prosperity and numbers. 

The supreme power is vested in the Grand Master, who is 
elected annually, he being assisted in his duties by a number 
ot lieutenants, generally one for each county or district, called 
provincial Grand Masters, who govern the craft within their 
respective jurisdictions, The proper style of the craftis “ The 
Ancient Fraternity of Free an¢@ Accepted Masons”—that is, 
persons who have received the freedom of the corporation, 
and bave been duly accepted or initiated into its mysteries ; 
and when a person is once made a freemason, he remains a 
freemason for ever. For dishonest actions or improper beha- 
viour, he may, however, be turned out of the lodges of which 
he isa member. When a regularly constituted body of free- 
masons assembles for masonic purposes, the place of meeting 
is called the lodge, although the term is also applied to the 
freemasons themselves ; i as we use the word church to 
apply equally to the building in which the worshippers con- 
gregate, as well as to the a itself. 

No lodge can be formed without a charter or warrant of 
constitution from the Grand Lodge, obtained on petition to 
the Grand Master, The lodge haviog been properly formed 
by virtue of such warrant, il is then consecrated in a solema 
and impressive manner by some skilful deputy of the Graud 
Master; a procession is formed; the chaplain offers up a 
prayer; and a varicty of other formalities having been observ- 
, the Deputy Grand Master then solemnly dedicates the 
lodge to God, to masonry, and to benevolence and universal 
charity. The Hallelujah chorus appropriately closes the cere- 
mony. 

Ancient craft masonry consists of three degrees—including 
the Royal Arch—Entered Apprentice, the Fellow Craft, 
and the t Mason. The regulations regarding the admis- 
sion of members into the fraternity are necessarily very strin- 

mt, in order that none but worthy men may mitted 

nto the craft. A lodge of masons is called together by sum- 
mons sent to each member,and in such summons are set out 
the names, addresses, and occupations of all persons applying 
for admission into the loige. When the lodge is held, each 
candidate is proppsed and seconded, aud then balloted for. If 
three black balls appear against him, he is rejected. In some 
lodges, one or two balls will exclude a candidate; but in any 
case, three will. Each candidate must be of the nobler sex, 
of the age of twenty-one (except in certain cases), and at the 
time of his initiation, in reputable circumstances ; and as the 
candidate has to sign his name to a declarativn of these facts, 
an individual who cannot write is therefore ineligible. 

The book of Constitutions, | peer yt in London by com- 
mand of the Grand Master, and which forms the ler seripta of 
freemasonry, declares that the officers of the lodge are the 
Master and his two wardens, two deacons, an inner and outer 
gerd, the latter being more usaally known as the tyler. 

here, must also bea secretary and treasurer; and there are 
also in ogy Ao a chaplain, master of the ceremonies, and 
stewards, master, and treasurer, aud tyler are elected 
yearly by the members by ballot. The aes of the 
other officers rests with the Master of the lodge.* 

The fee for initiation varies in the different lodges ; but the 


amount from a few shillings to as many pounds, 

The freemasons are not, like the Odd Fellows and Fores- 
ters, a friendly society, in the legal sense of thatterm. They 
are not legally entitled, in case of illness, to any pecuniary as- 
sistance from the funds of the craft, nor will the widow of a 
deceased brother be entitled to anything from her late hus- 
band’s | Bat what freemasons are not legally bound to 
do, they will often do voluntary and for charity's sake. There 
is a very handsome school at Battersea Rise for maintaining, 
clothing, and éducating female children, daughters of decayed 
freemasons. There is also a Masonic Institution at Totten- 
ham for the sons of indigent or deceased freemasons, of 
which excellent institution our most gracious Queen is patron- 
ess; and there isa Benevolent Instivation at Croydon 
for aged freemasons and their widows. In addition to these, 
there is also a benevolent fund of some four thousand pounds a 
year rep muathly to a — bd _ 
charitable p' portions of each candidate’s in on 
ee scheoripiioas are paid into. the treasury of the 

r Lodge. 

From what has been already stated, it will be seen that the 
ladies are excluded from ail masonic honours and 
giving rise, we dare say,to many matrimonial “tiffs.” An 
anecdote is related of au occurrence at Vienna, showing that 
the fair sex are the same there as here with respect to curio- 
sity. Several German ladies having been baffled in their at- 
tempts upon the secrecy of their husbands and admirers, con- 
verted their curiosity into revenge,and attempted to inflame 
Theresa, the empress-queen, against the lodges in 
Vienna. Their attempt was in some measure successful, as 
they persuaded her to issue*an orJer for suppressing all the 
freemasons in the city when assembled in their lodges. This 


was, however, frustrated by the intervention of Francis 
, who, being himself a freemason, declared his readiness to 
be answ for the conduct of bis masonic brethren. 


It is one of the inviolable rules‘of freemasonry that none 
but males can be admitted. The ladies are therefore rigor- 
ously, and, as they say, unfeelingly excluded from a participa- 
tion in the mysteries and privileges of the craft. © 
Notwithstanding this, one instance is on record of a young 
lady of noble birth having been made a freemason; but the 
means she took to obtain the honour were dishonourable in 
themselves, and therefore unworthy of being adopted by other 
members of the fair sex. In France, the fir creatures, ex- 
cited perhaps by the perfection of character wuicu their hus- 
bands bad reached through being freemasons, or, what is 
much more likely, roused by the spirit of inquisitiveness 
which has accompanied all of them since our motner Eve, in- 
troducec a Masonry of Adoption for women. The members 
were called sisters; and the labours of the lodge being ended, 
balls and banquets pleasantly wound up the evening. The 
first of these female lodges, called La Candeur, ve ue 
Paris in 1785, a duchess being the Grand Mistress. the 
Revolution, the Empress Josephine presided over the “ Loge 
des Francs Chevaliers” at Strasbourg. 
The Royal Arch is the highest degree in freemasonry re- 





cognised by the Grand Lodge of England. The masons 


IV. and William IV. were both masons, | ch 


in this degree are called companions, and when assembled, a 


apter. 
In addition to those we have already mentioned, there are 
nearly thirty other degrees—to which, however, but very few 


Until the year 1813, the freemasons in Eo were | masons aspire. There are several masonic orders of chivalry, 
—e by two Grand Lodges, each over by aroyal | such as Knights Templars of Jerusalem, Knights Hospitallers 
uke; but in the year named, both lodges became amalga-|of St. John of Jerusalem, Palestine, Rhodes, and of Malta. 


These hold encampments, and the 
strange and high-sounding names. 

After the revival of freemasonry in the last century it was 
customary to hold the lodges at ta each being 
usually distinguished by the name of the house in whieh it 
assembled. But since masonic halls have come into vogue, 
other distinctive names have been introduced, which are of a 
somewhat straoge and fantastic character. Falmouth rejoices 
in a Lodge of Love and Honour; Winchester, in a Lodge of 
Economy ; Gravesend, in a Lodge of Freedom; the London 
Tavern has a Lodge of Felicity; Fetter Lane, « Strong Man 
Lodge ; Cambridge, a Scientific Lodge; Whitehaven, a San, 
Square, and Compasses Lodge; Burnley, a of Silent 
Temple; Warrington, a Lodge of Lights ; Preston, a Lodge of 
Unanimity ; while Madras hus a Lodgeof Perfect Unanimity ; 
Calcutta has a Ludge of Humility with Fortitude, and another 
of Courage with Humanity; Crewe has a ot the Four 
Cardinal Virtues; Haworth,a Three Grace e; Freema- 
sons’ Tavern, a Lodge of the Nine Muses; while Heckmond- 
wike has an Amphibious Lodge, composed, we presume, of 
frogs. crocodiles, and hippopotami. . 

here are nearly eleven hundred | under the control 
of the Grand Lodge of England: of this number, some one 
hundred and seventy are in LonJoo, or within ten miles of the 
Freemasons’ Hall in Great Queen Street; over five hundred 
and sixty are scattered over other parts of England and Wales. 
Rutlandshire has none; Bedfordshire, but three; while Lan- 
cashire hag nearly one hundred. There are others in the 
Channel Islands, India (there are ten in Calcutta), Cape of 
Good Hope, West Indies, North and South America, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand. The Ist, 6th, 12th, 14th, 3ist, and 89th 
regiments of foot have lodges attached to their respective 
corps. In addition to these, there are nearly one thousand 
Royal Arch chapters under the same jurisdiction. In the 
above numbers are not of course included lodges in Scotland 
or Ireland; each of which has its owa Grand Lodge. 

In round numbers, there are abvut one million and a quar- 
ter of free and accepted masons scattered upon the face of the 
globe. Of this number, some one huadred and fifty thousand 
are English masons; one hundred thousand, Scotch; filly 
thousand, Irish, There are about six hundred thousand on 
the continent of Europe: half that number in the Upited 
States ; and fifty thousand in other parts of the world. In 
England, there are two or three thousand persons initiated 
each year; and papal allocutions and feminine denunciations 
notwithstanding, the masonic body is said to be everywhere 
increasing. 


assume the most 
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HE AND IL. 


“ Candidly, do you believein love at first sight, Amy?” 

A young man asked the question, looking up from the novel 
he was reading. And a young girl, probably his cousin 
blushed as she replied, “ She did not know.” 

I torget what else passed. They were only fellow-traveliers 
in a railway-carriage. My friend, Mrs. Murray, who was 
taxing me to her home, cailed my attention to some place of 
— we were passing, and the yousg man his 


But the quae recurred to me ; and as I leaned back in 
my corner I tried to answer it for myself, and to solve a little 
any that puzzled me. 


minimum is, except in certain cases, three guineas for a hree times .had I met « gentleman, & handsome 
county, and five guineas for a London lodge. ‘There is also a| man, tall, dark, and listless. We had never , bat 
yearly subscription by each member of a lodge, varying in | nOtice of me had attracted my attention. At a ball he follow- 


ed me about, changed colour wheo our eyes met, but did mt 
seek an introduction. 
At aconcert he had stared me almost out of countenance, 
yet gravely, almost im roy’ 
At a pic-nic—the last time I had seen him—he was happy, 
laughing and talking till he saw me, when his manner became 
constrained,.and in a few minutes he left the party. 

There was « strange fascination in his large dark eyes, and 
I wondered if I should ever meet him 

He must have liad some reason for noticing meko y, 
for | was not pretty. No, no! Jt couid not be love at first 

bt, could it ? 

e arrived at The Meadows late in the evyeni Mrs. 
Marray introduced me to her daughter Lydia,» lady some 
fifteen years older than myself. was the only at 
home. Mr. John was married, and had the rectory. George, 
the eldest son, was goipe: bye y 

Mrs. Murray and my mo had been schoo!-friends, but 
had been separated for years, and so were comparative 
strangers till they met in society, and Mrs. Murray ask- 
ed me to spend two or three months with her in the country 
to recruit my strength after the fatigue of a London sea 


son, 

The day after our arrival Lydia showed me over the house 
and grounds Harold, Mr. John’s eldest child, eight years 
old, came with us. ’ 
The conservatory door was logked. Miss Murray left us to 
fetch the key. Harold, Mr. John’s eldest child, eight years 
old, came with us. 

The conservatory door was locked, Miss Murtay left us to 
fetch the key. Harold remained talking. 

“TI shall have this horrid old place pulled down !” he gaid, 
pulling at some ivy that clustered round the turret. He look- 
ed at me as though expecting an answer, then resumed : “ Pa 
am Smet pag im Co the church. He shall pull 
this down ; if Ae don’t, J shall.” 

, ‘* But this is your uncle’s place,” said I. 

“My uncle! He won't live long. My ma says uncle George 
is a bad man—a wicked man. Don't you think he is a wicked 


man ?” 

“ No,” said I, though I knowjnothing of him, “ Little boys” 
I began impressively; but his aunt , and the conver- 
sation ended. 

“The place would be very different if poor George were 
here,” said Lydia, sadly. 

“ Does he never live here?” I inquired. 

Miss Murray looked at me keenly. “ Live here! No, never. 
He stays for a week or two sometimes.” 

“ Perhaps some day he will marry and settle.” 

“ Never !” said Lydia, stooping to pick a flower, “ Have you 
not heard about bim ?” 

“ Heard what?” said I. : 

pst! sball not be 4 raven, and tell you. You will learn soon 


en 5 

Harold was standing in the doorway looking back at us. 
He-had large brown eyes, and something in them made me 
fancy I had seen him before, though I knew I had not. 
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So there was a secret in the family—some mys about the|shared. She noticed my cenfusion, but did not know I had Pe Fe r Hi 
eldest son. Perbaps I was wrong, but I did to find | met him before; nor did she notice that his hand trembled} We did not leave Dieppe that day. In the evening Lydia 
it out ; indeed I did. when at parting it touched mine, but it did. I knew now | and I walked out together, to have a she said, about old 
I had been at The Meadows nearly a month before an op- | whose eyes I had g when I saw Harold. times ; but that seemed her intention, for when we 
were 


portunity occurred. Then we a visit to the rectory, = 
my that I might spend the day there. Mrs. Murray, 
faacied, got tired of having to entertain me, and Lydia li 

to have some time to herself. 

Jolin and I were friends, so could speak freely to each 


* Are engaged ?” said Mrs. John. 
“No, "paid I, fancying she alluded to an opal and diamond 


are,so young. How old are you?” 
“Eighteen. Not so very ng.” 
“ No, not so very young,” said Mrs. John, meditatively. .“I 
was only seventeen when I was engaged.” 
“That was very young to = 
“Ob, Iwas more than that when I married. Mamma 
could not bear the idea—a second son, you know. It was not 
foe match then ; but I slways said I would marry for love. 
they are pleased enough; for poor George is really no- 
;. Only he keepe John out of the place rad mya Even- 
tually Harold must have the estate. It is entailed.” 
e there is an older brother ?” said I. 
“To my husband? Yes ; but since that affair of his he will 
never marry, and John comes next. Sad affair, that. I always 


pi ” 

‘Me John ald this very comfortably, in the same way one 
pities a tradesman for having to reduce the price of his goods, 
= canes in the opportunity of buying them cheaply. 

° very ? 

As I said tnis I hated myself for asking it. I know if I had 
been it (as some would say, “ commonly honest,”) I should 
have declined to hear anything Lydia would not tell me. 
Like a good child I should have said, “ Thank you, I must 
not listen. He would not like it "’ but “ misére /” as a French 
friend of mine used to exclaim, 1 am one of Eve’s true daugh- 
aa and the temptation was irresistible. I yielded to cu- 


nd Well, ye ;” said Mre. John, “for the world is not chari- 
table. course we know the truth, and we don’t really 
condemn him. But he takes it to heart (perhaps to con- 
science, tn is as bad), though it may be a shadow after 

Mrs, John emphasised the last three words, and her streight 
lips again made a corresponding line to the faint straight eye- 
brows that met over her nore, and disapprared behind the set 
curls arranged on either side of ber face. 

“Ivsa he should mind a shadow——” 

I spoke awkwardly, conscious of trespassing on a forbidden 


John looked up at me. “I thought all the world 
knew his history,” she said; “quite romantic it is, and sad. 
You know he was a surgeon. Before his father had this pro- 
left him by his brother, the boys were brought up to 
My husband to the church, to take this living. 
chose to be a surgeon, 80 he became one; and clever, 
. gp etty heya Well, he had good expectations, 
in,a good of society; and in :he course of his 
Met a young lady whom he liked ; in fact, fell in love 
I suppose she refurned the affection, for they were en- 
was before 1 was married). Well, Miss Chester, 
Spear? daughter, was rich; at least, her father was 
were left by will in this way: if Colonel 
died without boys, but leaving a daughter, that 
might inherit; but, if there was a son, all landed 
‘was to go to the son, however young; and only some 
be to Miss Chester, An unlucky kind of ar- 
wasn’t it? Well, Colonel Chester had but this 
till he married again; thea he had one sen. 
child was born after George was engaged to Miss 
; and when it was a , or perhaps eighteen months 
old, it became il]—some childish i!]ness, and—the child died.” 
I Mrs. John’s interjection, “ Well ?” 
= don’t you see. George had attended it ; was it not 
George had never been a favourite with the 
Colonel, and he became suspicious, and had his prescriptions 
and the matter judged by other physicians; for 
‘Colonel is an old man, and just mad at losing the 
it was right enough, quite right—medical 
together, you know—bat the child had not 
of'any acute disease ; it had died ot an over-dose of medi- 
It was, of courre, the chemist’s fault—but—y ou see how 


erp tan r Geor, 
could not help it” said 1 
“ My dear, he was there three times a-day to see the child 
Chester), and the child died ; the litle child died. 
not “ 
“Nor are ~ t I, but I only said, “ And Miss 
a you I, y said, 


. father told George what he suspected of him. He, of 
gave her up on the spot. I don’t know what became 
4 ¢ l never marry, im ; but he wanders 
about like hon. and I do pily him. It was a great tempta- 
tion for a Pa man without means. He had not suc- 
pant tadows then, you know. It was a great 
tem, ” 
“A child ! said I. 
Mr. ‘John seemed surprised and half alarmed at the dis- 
I could not help feeling, 80 probably betra; ; in justi- 
Ot herself, she added :*“ It was very awkward for him 
—and people will judge; and, my dear, the fact re- 
whether it was. the chemist or not,” said Mrs. Jobn, 
up her baby from the sofa where it had been 
“The tect remains,” said Mrs. John, stroking baby’s 
pry fat rm, “ though babies live through a great 
deal, this child died !” 
wo shadows fell across the window. Mrs. John had 


tarned to take her baby to the nursery, and did not observe 
them till she was just leaving the room. ‘Then she said— 
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een eamanas, spt gee we wea he Se its wings!” She 


a moment, and nodded and smiled be- 
fore closing-the door and retiring. Her husband entered the 
room by the window that opened to the lawn. After him 
tleman. I looked up, and recognised the 
mysterious gen of the concert, the ball, and the pic-nic. 
dace you to ay brother George, Tull’ young lady ie ot your 
ace to m ‘ge. at 
house, George, with our mother.” cated tied 
Mr. Marray bowed, and his colour changed as he watched 
me collect my work and materials, and prepare to leave the 
room. 
“Pray don’t let me hten you away,” he said. “I 
shall te home soon.” we 4 ¥ 
were such common-place words, but my face crim- 
soned, and I was glad when Mrs. John cams ta. was 
smiling most affectionately, and apparently had forgotten the 
conversation that I would have given anything not to have 


When I returned , Mrs. Murray was expecting her 
ton, tor his man and } were there already. 

“jaa ike him,” ead Lyin “he comes and goes like 
Will o” Wisp ; Derhaps you may induce him to stay a 


little } th 

Es ory blushed. 

“Did I offend you, dear?” mages pe kindly, and she 
passed her arm round my shoulders, we walked up and 
down the terrace together. 

“No,” said I, “ not in the least; if I influence Mr. Murray 


, 
at all, it will be to drive him away.” 

Then I told her of our meetings, but of course I was care- 
fal in what I said. “ He is very strange and moody at times, 
my dear; you must not notice him.” 

n the evening he came home, but he was not yg aed 
moody, and during the whole six weeks he stayed I found 
him rather the reverse—pleasant, kind, considerate. He was 
always waiting on his motber, going about with Lydia, and 
rather avoiding me, still in a kind, gentlemanly way. So 
—- went on, till one evening I stood on the lawn with 
baby'in my arms. It was a glorious sunset; the brothers re- 
turned from their walk, and came to my side. Mr. seu 
Murray had a rosebud in his hand, and held it to the | 
The little thing laughed and talked at it in baby es 
stretched out her little hand to take it from him. Her d 
touched his. He trembled, dropped the bud, and turned 
away. Mr. John was good-natured, and, I believe, sincerely 
fond of his brother; he took the child from my arms, smiled 
sympathizingly at George, and ran into the house to his wife, 
who had been spending tue whole day with us. Mr. George 
looked very handsome with the sunshine lurking in his soft 
gloss beard, the rest of bis face in deep shadow from the 

seal brim of the felt hat he wore pressed close on his brow. 
I was for him, but I did not dare break the silence, 
though it was awkward, and we were quite alone. We came 
back to the house side by side; as we passed the drawing- 
room window we heard Mrs. John’s cold voice say pre- 
cisely,—‘‘ Any one would think they were lovers !” 

He looked keenly in my face. I am afraid a blush was 
there. He On to the library ; and when [ ro3e the next 
morning I heard that he was gone. Lydia was distressed 
end out of spirits. We wandered together over the house and 
ped Ree walked with Mrs. Murray to the rectory, where 
she always spent the first days of George’s absence. When 
we returned, I went with Lydia to her brother’s room to put 
away the many pretty things she had to welcome 
him when be came home. 

“ He has not stayed so long for —_ said Lydia, as she 
disconsolately collected the pipes that had been left scattered 
on 8 side-table. “I can’t think what sent him away again so 
suddenly, poor fellow !” 

I did not speak; I dared not tell her Mrs. John’s remark 
then. So I sat, idly looking from the window, and 
busied herself with the dressing table. There were some 
papers there, left all together just as they had been sorted out 
to take. Mr. George must have gone off in a hurry at last, 


listlessly, saying, “ Perhaps mustsend themon?” Suddenly 
her hand stopped turning the crisp leaves, and an exclamation 
oe erp hig’ li 1 op and looked prow ios Lvgeny ew 

hasd a square paper, that might once have 
webgytectpy ht Or it a girl’s head had been 
roughly drawn in pencil. The hair waved off the temples, 
the eyes looked up anxiously, pleadingly. The lips were 
slightly apart. Round the throat a little ri 
on the ribbon hung a small locket. Beneath the drawing 
the letters D. C. were written, and these two words, “Kyrie 
Eleison.” It was not an artist's sketch; it was the drawiog 
of a band that loved. Lydia held up the sketch, and placed 
her finger on the looking-glass before us. The reflection was 
reproduced in the sketch. _I turned away, for it was my own 
reflection that I saw, and I was sorry to have stum’ on 
another of his secrets. But my heart bounded, and a new 
life seemed to have come to my soul. Lydia put her arm 
round me and kissed me. 

“ My dear, a red rose; mind, a full, rich crimson rose, from 
the second standard in the large conservatory, and your long 
white dress.” 

It was Lydia that spoke; she had come to bid me 
bye for the afternoon. She was called from home, she said. 
I must excuse her and try to amuse myself. A ht bloom 
was on her cheek, and she looked quite young ag though 
she was dressed soberly in black with only a violet ribbon to 
relieve it. Those delicious hours of solitude, if solitude it 
could be called! No, no; it was life! new life! a happiness 
too great to realize—luxurious ; a holy Setree, Se & sweet un- 
certainty and shadowy brightn one face, in a 
thousand reflections, precluded the idea solitude. 
companioned by the future, The evening came, 8o 
I must dress for Lydia’s return. The rose was 
was fastening it in my hair when she came softly to my 
room. She had been erying, though evidently she tried w 


com herself. 

- My dear,” she said, drawing me down to the sofa at her 
side ; “do you think we are responsible for the evil we un- 
consciously bring on otbers ?” " 

a not,” said I, my mind going to George and his 
mistake. 

She leant her head upon my shoulder, and a tear dropped 
on my band, as she whi ’ 

“ I have done you a real wrong, I have been a Judas to 
you, and betrayed you by a kiss! 

I did not know myself or my weakness; actually I was ill. 
Mrs, Marray and Mrs. John thought I had taken cold. 
knew differently. She kept my secret and nursed me 
When I was recovering she told me it was Miss Chester's 
trait I had seen ; D. C. was not Dora C bat 
Chester. It was my resemblance to Miss Chester that had 
brought me so much notice from Mr. Murray. I hated myself 
for the mistake, and my hatred only increased the evil. For 
weeks [ lay ill at The 
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It was only each 
; still, as the crucifix at either side, each raised 


var 
his hat and the cross upon his breast, and seemed 


“ Do they lose or by that act?” 
Feat the question. It was Mr. Murray 


“They lose a wave,” taid I. “It is a question.” 

“ They believe they . It may be superstition; still I 
think there is some reality in their idea. The loss is a gain. 
The boat is a trifle longer in getting in—each man is nearer 
to his home.” 

I did not understand, for my. brain was stupid, and I felt 
ashamed at seeing him again: but he said no more about the 
boat or the men, though we watched them out of sight. Ther 
he sat down at my side. I felt his brown eyes on me; but 
Net pemees next I can never write. It is only for him and 
me. The minutes on, each bearing away a pain from 
my heart. me be had come to Dieppe pn purpose to 
see me, and with the remainder of his life endeavour to banish 
the remem Y > 
And I could only weep and weep, till Lydia came back to 
put his hand in mine, and ask if I would be her sister. 

It is all told now. A month after, we left Dieppe; and 
were married by specia| licence before he took me home to 
The Meadows his wife. Mrs. Murray was glad to welcome 
me, and have her eldest boy near her, happy— 
John was not so pleased as she And 
Goorea gat I twit, Geeky of the past; and I, too, have learnt 

Miss Chester’s sorrow, when she wrote thoge 
two sad words beneath the sketch Colonel Chester permitted 
him to make from her a few days before her deatb, 

Some day I am to travel, and stop in ira, to visit the 
English cemetery and see her grave. Still he carries the 
sketch; but the mystery is gone between us, and we are very 
strangely happy—He and I. He does not tremble at my baby 
though often I see the little fingers twine round his; indeed 
I think he likes to feel the soft touch of baby’s chee 
against his own. B. 
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BOHEMIANISM. 
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has shown his usual caprice. Dr. Johnson was content to 
a eS aay byedent <td Te 
pectable actors autbors appropriately their 
club “ The Garrick.” Our Bohemians must name theirs after 
one of the most disreputabie, shameless, and drunken shams 
<f tase Ses come Roos s who cures the enly geen Deeein tie 
poems to Pope, whom uced, toa 
man whom he sneered at aad , and 
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THE ALBION. 521 
ther set names itself “The Vagrants,” and delights in a wild | to colonial ears, will have come for the first time to the know- | under the influence of comparative failure, than in his years 
song concocted by the Dick Swiveller of the occasion, ledge of Englishmen from a pamphlet lately published by a| of unchallenged pre-eminence and pred But unless 
which each gentleman, looming ruddily over his pipe, shouts, | Mr. ae who has led the opposition of Nova Scotia with a 


in ecstatic chorus, “i'm a vagrant, thou’rt @ vagrant, v 
too are he and she.” 


, 80me with white heads and faces like those 


p ne prides itself on being convidered outcast and va- | Hi 
gabond. Mr. Greenwood’s happy thought of spending a night 
in the workhouse enlarged its vocabulary ; henceforth its 
ublic-house, became the “ ca- 
sual ward,” its beer was “ skilly,” and its bread was “ toke.”’ 
The amusement of thus beguiling themselves with imagina- 


club-room, over a respectable 


tion is, however, not unknown in the middie 


lower 
cl for Mr. Tidd Pratt will tell us, we have clubs of An- 
cient Britons, who dress in skins; of Foresters, who wear 


baldrics, and bugles, and Lincoln 
Fellows, Sons of Harmony, Titans, 
designations, which pany pore just as little to do with their 
name as the Bohemian. We cannot reason on the why or the 
wherefore, but must merely note the facts; a little learning is 


; of Rangers, Odd 


a dangerous thing, and a little attachment to art or literature 


seems to produce the abnormal state which is described as 


Bobhemianism. When afilicted with this disease, the victim, 
like the Marchioness who soaked orange-peel in water, and 
called it lemonade, “ makes believe very much,” and fancies 
that he hates all the world, that respectability is a ghoul, and J 


money perfectly useless ; be lets his beard be unshaven and 
his bands dirty; he has a mania for queer hats, and 


thinks 
that he is no man unless he can boast of a writ being in his 


house; he believes that reputations are made per saltum “ by 


genius, sir,” and that hard work has nothing to do with tige 
men, 
res of Pipps as marvels of art, prizing 
them above those of Raffaelle ; when, powsrer, Figas ale 
y, is “a 

in beer 


matter; he generously devotes himself to un 
and praises the pictu 


his works and emerges into work and respectabilit 
humbug, sir; a wind-bag.” The Bohemian is 

and blasphemy, and delights in profane stories 
washed in pale ale from 


or an man. He always is finding out a “new poet” 


who quickly subsides. Dr. Johnson isa “mu‘f,” and Lord 
Bacon @ fool ; of the wider domain of literature he has seen 


little, quotes the good things 
Douglas Jerrold, and plainly tells 
a far bettér actor than G: 
he be recommended to see a legitimate play. 

To sober men who look at things from a different stand- 


point, all this is very silly and contemptible. It has an inju- 
rious effect upon literature and art, since the professors of 


be sound as well as good, 
themselves, and, so far from scandalizi 

which—be it in letters or pictorial art—requires 
energy, devotion, and evea 


—_ 


ects—eset 
which of all others requires purity of life and 





A CORKECT VIEW OF MR. HOWE'’S PAMPHLET. 


Among the legacies left by the late Ministry to, their suc- 
there is none which a statesman would be mere re- 
joiced to receive than that which has fallen into the lap of the 
£arl of Carnarvon. It is not often that colonial affairs bring 


erto divided Provinces of British North America is one which 
may give to the Minister who completes the task a chance of 
a reflected immortality such as the Colonial Office very sel- 
dom offers. We have no right to complain that the compli- 


cated arrangements involved in the scheme of 
not have been fully im mediate’ 
Conference. A number of difficu’ 
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As “a bear was meat and drink” to 
Master Slender, so this body of respectable, stout, and middle- 


erculeses, and a hundred 


thout point, 
the pewter; he is doubtful about the 
past great men, and denounces Shakspeare either as a myth 


yi said by 
ou that “little Brown” 
k, and yells in affected agony if 


ners of the bar copra true 
they qu extri- 

ing a profeddies 
all the 


patient plodding of tbe best intel- 
to work to attain a respectable peation in a calling 


had | the interchange of after-dinner courtesies with Colonial Min- 
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a general can die happily in the hour of victory, which he 
knows his death may convert into defeat, it will not be a 
happy aesurance that his ambition has been realized, that 
iho Supees Napoleon Ii. will surrender his life and his 


All is as yet unknown as to the results such an event would 
have on the people of France. Several contingencies are 
argued for with what appears to us te confi- 
dence. There is always the rough and ready supposition that 
the death of the Emperor would be followed by “another 
provisional Government.” Mr, Walter Bagehot, writing in 
the Fortnightly Review, expresses very wo | the conviction 
that the system of rule now prevalent in France is govern- 
ment by revolution—election of an absolute eo by 
fighting in the streets of Paris; and he expects little else to 
follow if the present Emperor should be removed. There are 
others, however, who insist that Prince Napoleon is ready to 
















































































fran which ought to be a sign of unquestions: 
ble sincerity. Mr. Howe’s arguments, however, are about as 
Caytbing which ‘Soul’ pasiiity oe orged by le sapporters 
anything w’ co ur, ts su) 

e wee of course, the plea by whicb, in ~{ small country. 
union with a more powerful neighbour is always resisted, 
British American Confederation means, according to Mr. 
Howe, the absolute subjection of the smaller colonies to Ca. 
nadian rule. When it is said that the larger of two united- 
countries must dominate over the smaller, it is tacitly assum- 
ed that the union will bea failure. If England and Scotland 
had retained adverse interests and sentiments, the evils pre- 
dicted by Northern patriots as the necessary result of the le- 
gislative union between the two countries would very likely 
have been felt; but weak as Scotland is, compared with Eng- 
land, both in population and wealth, and even more so in the ‘ 
share of representation allotted to her, she has managed at the | step into his cousin’s place, and would succeed in reaching 
same time to retain her national predilections, and to govera | and in retaining it. If this should be the issue, the demo<catic 
England at least as much as England governs ber. It will be | tendencies of the Emperor's foreign policy mighs be expected 
the same in America; and whatever may be the difficulties of | to increase, France, which the Journal des Débats says is 
working the scheme of Confederation, they do not lie in any | pow to be considered the eldest daughter of the Revolu’ 
risk of the small but important Maritime Provinces being| rather than of the Church, would, at least so As 
swamped in the vortex of Canadian politics. To do Mr. Howe| new Emperor found practicable, befriend the cause of 
justice, he seems only to use this argument as a skilful tacti-|erty wherever it needed a friend, and renew the 
cian will use any means of winning the prejudices of his | which, in the earliest days of revolutionary 
side, His essential objections to any form of union with the| France rendered to the new régime. But this pros; not 
larger colonies are of a very different kind- He assumes that | an rains one to the more “ advanced” of European 
Canada, with her long frontier and her (at present) scattered | Li 8, is discredited by the apprehension that the arm 


ae. would be not only difficult, but im ble, to de-| does not love the Prince, and would not help him, The 
fend ag’ 


present Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the same work in 
which he informed us that all past 
arose from secret societies which were “at war with pro- 
perty” and “hated the Semitic revelation,” made 
statement, less imaginative, but not therefore more true, 
the subject of standing armies. “ Let us not be deluded,” 
said he, “by forms of government, The word may be re- 
ublic in rance, constitutional monarchy in Prussia abso- 
ate monarchy in Austria; but the thing ia the same.” 

To appreciate the seriougness of these eventualities, about 
which it is 80 easy to forge conjectures, we mast glance at them, 
as we can, through the mind of the great democrat-autocrat over 
whom the coming end casts such deep shadows, While these 
around him are anxiously speculating on what may 
the mse ag of Europe are vainly puzzling themselves as to 
what is—the Emperor, conscious that be nears the limits of his 
career, anxious that his dynasty should contioue, longing for 
some assurance of its prtpereatios, wastes no time, nevertheless, 
in vagne vaticinations. He seeks no witches’ cav: ; 
no Banquo—pursues no Fleance, He summons all his energies 
for the fitter occupation of ceiting his house in order. He male 
retrieves the errors of the somewhat wayward last years.of 
rule. He calmly and firmly unravels the tlantic compli- 
cations into which he was drawn chiefly by his partisanship of 
the Sonthern Confederation. He accepts in a philosophical piri, 
not only of resignation but of compre! the results of the 
late convulsions in Central Europe. He proceeds,’ by sure and 
unfaltering counsels, in the wise policy which is to eventuate 
fore this year ends in the withdrawal trom the P, 
of the last French soldier. About this there can be no 


z 
fine 


af 


less capable of self-defence, and he objects to a union under 
which a whole country would have to co-operate with Eng- 
land in a common struggle, because he prefers to rely inglo- 
riously on the protection of the British navy, or, failing that, 
to trust to the of accidents. His genuine belief evi- 
dently is that, if England did her utmost, she would still be 
unable to resist American encroachment ; and if the colonies 
remain divided and supine, this opinion is probably right. 
The strange part of the argument, however, is that an ex- 
treme, if not exaggerated, estimate of American power, as 
compared with colonial weakness, is made a ground for re- 
jecting a proposal one of the main objects of which is to con- 
solidate the strength of British North America in the face of 
the serious con mcies which menace it. Mr. Howe’s 
theory is that his own little colony, together with the Canadas, 
lies absolutely at the mercy of the dominant faction in the 
United States, and the best advice he can give in the emer- 
ney is to avoid every attempt to obtain greater security, 
feat the United should take umbrage at such struggles 
pam manifest destiny, and instantly to the process 
of annexation, The only hope which Mr. 
country is to Jive in reliance on the continued forbearance of 
its mighty reighbour, to make no preparations and assume no 
airs of self-defence, to bow to all the dictation on tariffs or 
ovber matters which may come from Washington, and so to 
preserve a b i semblance of independence, which it 
would be in vain to strive to convert into a substantial national 
existence. From these views opposition to Confederation fol- 
lows of necessity, for the whole scheme is founded on the 
more ‘ignified and hopeful, and, we believe, also the truer 
view, that, with union among the colonies and union with the 
Mother country, the strength of British North America would 
be quite enough to induce the United States to hesitate before 
rupture. The large majorities by which 
tion has been supported show that 
this, at any rate, is the opinion of the colonists; but Mr. Howe's 
pamphlet ts valuable as 


u 


French army will no longer be commissioned to 
¢ love of country, the vor inde} en e desire for 
the lo the longing f ce, 
liberty and equality, aod the demand for religious and 
rights, which they in their hearts respect and admire, the 
15th of December, says the Débats, unforeseen things may have 
occnrred, and, at least, = serie number of weeks must have 
showiug on how weak a basis of provin- elapeed ; but the Pope will on that day be alone in the 
Lil prejudice and political cowardite the to thie lye of his subjects, Ie Watt Fomible to See at ae 
scheme of union has been built. elucidation by time of the Mexican difficulty, and in the 
* * "Dhe absence of the Canadian delegates has prevented | “ement, by politic good faith, of the Roman question, the 
any being made as yet with the proposed Confedera- peror’s rule appears under the most favourable aapect. With all 
tion Bil ‘There is no reason to suppose that the delay implies | "i* faults, it is he who first taught Europe to see in * 
fe} tr ished facts” the results of the great moral and national ten- 
any besitation on the part of C in the course on which 
she has entered, and it may be dencies of the time, In events, Europe bettered 
already in this coun instruction, but it did not grow wiser thanits teacher. He is too 
par apnea ‘and be occupi acute and ound a man to sbrink from the 
doctrine which he adopted, not so much because it was conve- 
nient to his ambition, as because he could not 
whieh were involved in every event of bis time, 8 fit- 
ting conclusion to a not inglorious reign if the re 
vations of personal ambition be at last banished from that 
p ive and sagacious policy which must supply the traditions 
of his dynasty, if his dynasty is to survive him. : 


——_e—_——_— 
THE CANADA BANKS. 


The Montreal Herald contains the following in reference to 
the condition of the Provincial banke, We hope to see the new 
“ Legal Tender” act. repealed at aa early day—when specie 
will remain, which it ought to do, in the pockets of the people, 
and the vaults of the Canada banks, in place of being sold for 
greenbacks, or loaned out in Wall Strget. 

On comparing the return of the 30th of 
the same last year it will be seen 
favourable to this year. The lendi 
mach the same, it is trae; bat this is owing to an increase of 
$1,600,000 in paid up capital. The items an inerease in which 
would indicate prosperity have uaforiyaatel while 
those in which a would augur favourably have gone 
the contrary way. Circulation and Deposits show a decrease of 
$2,300,000, while on the other hand Notes Discounted show an 
increase of $1,600,000; Landed or other aw $140,000 ; 
Coin and Bullion a decrease of $1,570,000. The most favoura- 
ble feature in the comparison is a decrease in other debts of 
$292,000. We should be glad to think that this unfavourable 


period of pss year’s barvest, 

g these returns to Government there are some prac- 
ticestwhich have crept into the institutions | them which 
require some comment. We happen to know i 

ing of coin and 


tom for some banks to include under the headi 
Bullion, thefamount at their credit with their New York agents 
in gold account, ¢ form ‘ia. which most of our banks find it conve- 


hoped that before long the 
will be joined by their Cana- 
with more serious work than 
isters and sympathizing friends.—Saturday 





FRANCE AND NAPOLEON IIL 


hb 





hile all is ote A as | by the knowled 
w is aty, i y ge that 
it must soon and sharp) von arm 
Em; , however, so far as we yet know, has not withdrawn 
j the business of the State, nor fallen into that condition 
im which his own physical sufferings must of necessity be the 
sole subject ot his thought. He is not t’.e "pallid uneon- 
scious tenant of the Royal quin borne to the front, with 
curtains closed around, to animaie the drooping courage of 
the warriors in a great dynastic conflict. He is no Louis XL., 
lost to the affairs of his kingdom in the shivering agonies of 
his individual experience. Nor is he a Kiog John struck 
down in the midst of heavy troubles far below sensibility to 
lic misfortunes. Whether good or evil impend, the eye of 
leon LiL. is still fixed piercingly on the future, and his 
hand, though it may tremble, still inscribes the scroll of 
8 = ene with by dictate of a wisdom as 
yet undecayed. No speciacle could more touchingly appeal 
to the sensibilities of susceptible minds. At the sight of great- 
ness struggling with infirmity—a Pitt dominating in the 
Senate by noble eloquence uttered in spite of debility and 
nausea—a Leo; co the wisest men in 
when their sagacity was at fault, while himself the prey of an 
agonizing disorder—or, to come near one's own personal sym- 
pathies, a Thackeray delighting society with touches of taf. 
nite humour and pathos while wincing under the remembrance 
and the apprehension of surgical t-rture—all differences of 
opinion disappear, and only a pained consciousness 
of heroism exerted under circumstances where no meretricious 
aids can support the will, aud where great qnalities besides 
fighting great battles have to be their own pioneers, and hew 
down iormidabie ere they can even reach the field 
of strife. It is an unequal war, which none who wage can 
hope finally to win, If the handwriting on the Tuileries wall 
is true, the Emperor may maintain to the last his hold on pub- 
lic affairs; his ex’ vigour may continue to the very | to see it stated how much of the capital ot our banks is 
wisdom 


mber with that of 
the result is ua- 
power of the banks is 


uiriog the return, for if an amount which is:held 
Se be included as bullion, there is no reason why all debis 
which can readily be turned into specie should not also be io- 
cluded. If this were done there would be an end to the sense of 
security which is obtained 
keeps in its vault a 





ed 
ead ; he may still evince the unprejudiced whichhas | out of the country, for we understand that it is now the practices 
so often conspicuously developed itself in him, more, perhaps, | to lend wosey in the fshape of gold in New York. If this prac- 
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know to what extent it is carried on. 
eciecesigennsieneiint 
THE U. 8. GOVERNMENT AND THE FENIANS. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasnineton, Oct. 27, 1866. 
Sir: It isf understood that James L and John Mc- 


’ 
j 


ynch 
Mahon, have been recently convicted in a Colonial Court of 


Canada, and sentenced to death upon a change Gat, bein, 
citizens of the United States, they were actors in the me | 


made in the month of June last at Fort Erie, in that/ and reports by telegrapb. Early in the week we were inform- 


It can hardly be necessary to direct your attention to the 
fact that the Government of the United States is required by 
the highest considerations of national dignity, duty and hon- 
our to inquire into the legality, justice and regularity of the 
judicial proceedings which have thus taken place, and that, 
after making such a careful scrutiny, we shall expect to make 
known to Her Majesty's Government such opinions as the 
President upon due consideration shall adopt. 

With this view the Consu) of the United States at Toronto 
is this day instructed to procure, for the information of this 

t, a of the record of the trial and conviction 


ot Lynch and McMahon, and also of all further trials and con- 
= ot a similar character which shall take place in 
Janada. 


While no unnecessary delay in the exsminations of the 
cases which are thus expected to come before this Govern- 


ment is intended, it may nevertheless happen hereafter that |!magine his Holiness does not possess sufficient temporal 


delays may unavoidably result from past incidents or from 
future events which cannot now be foreseen. I have now the 
honour to request you to take such proceedings as you me: 
think proper, to the end that such applications of the Consul 


shall be promptly ted. 
The President directs me to assure you of his confident | stored, for the present, to allow him to preside over the deli- 


hope that Her Majesty’s Government will not only cheerfull 
—_ with the request I have thus made, but that they wi 
nee. also, to examine the judicial proceeding afore- 
said, with a careful regard to the rights of the United 
and to the maintenance-of good ions between the two 
conatries. Such relations are always difficult and delicate in 
States that are adjacent to each other without being se 
by impassable boundaries. For this reason, it would be very 
gratifying to the Presidcat if you should be able to give me 
an assurance that the execution of these sentences pronounc- 
ed upon the convicted persons will be suspended, if « i 
-_ ay shall arise in the manner before mentioned to make 





I deem it proper to say that the offences involved 


Finally 
in these trials are, in their nature, eminently political. It is| the better class of Americans looked upon the whole thing as 
is Government that sound policy coincides|a ridiculous farce. And here, we will add, this miserable 


the opinion of th 
with the best impulses of a benevolent nature in recommend- 


ing tenderness, amnesty and forgiveness in such cases. This 


suggestion is made with freedom and earnestness, because the 
-— opinions were pro} 
a 


vernment and statesmen of Great Britain. Iam very sure 


that you will find that these recommendations of a policy of the close of the war speculators in arms and army equipments 


clemeucy and forgiveness in the case of the parties concerned 
are in entire harmony with all the suggestions and represen- 
tations which this Government has 


on the Canadian frontier, 
with the proceedings which this Government has thought 


jost, wise and prudent to pursue in regard to the violation of uestions made of them. 
its own neutrality laws which was Tavoived in those ag- ~~ li wer tty rs 


I have the honour to be, with the highest consideration, | North—tempted by the prospect of pelf and plunder, readily 


Sir, your obedient servant, Wituiam HL Sewarp. 
To the Hon, sir Frecerick W. A. Bruce. 


———_> -_—__ 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


It appears that our American friends are beginning to perceive | escence, if not actual appeoval, of the people, these desperate 
the effects of the illiberal course lately pursued towards Ca-| adventurers finally made their first abortive foray upon the 


pada. The N. Y. Heening Hxpress contains the following :— 


“The Repeal of the Reciprocal Treaty is not working well | dissipated leaders returned to headquarters in New York, only 


on the American borders, opposite the shores of Canada. Twenty | to meet the fate of the cats in the fable, when sudden! 
per cent, duty in gold on boards and timber in the te : you 
double this bn on planed and finished icten ~ Pm adorn element was introduced to give fresh lifeand vigour to this de- 


our trade and prosperity, and the practical effect during the sea-|{anct institution. The leaders were taken upon the arm of dis- 
— tinguished party leaders, if not actually of Ministers of State, 
- - ebeo. | and formally introduced upon the floor of the Congress of the 
instead of bringing it to New York via the Lake and : 
é is also true of all Canadian puadiante, oa United States. Notorious Fenian leaders—whose characters 
especially of flour, grain of all kinds, butter and provisions ge-| Were not of the highest order—were known to have been 


nerally. It is only just now, owing to the enormous prices of| admitted to private interviews with functionaries high in 
breadstuffs and feed, that some inquiries are made in Canada b ngton. Generals i J presided 
our gee for flour and oats, and it is possible that before the ns ee _* maa 


jones, some three or four weeks hence, we may receive at public meetings, called for the purpose of raising new re- 


son past has been to send vast quantities of 
lumber to the West Indies and Europe via 


the Canal. Th 


Canal c 
some shipments of products which have, for some months 


pm a — abroad. Indeed, Canada is just now seeking, 
and successfully, foreign markets to take the place of the United made iscrean' 
States markets, which she once patronised an catmuatediy to our erie orgie noe ape aaa 


great advantage.” 


Y | fact throughout Europe, in reference to the health of Napoleon; 


States | ¢ndeavour to buy over the United States to the Imperial sup- 


to us in our recent civil war by | took up the theme, and made it the great sensation of their 


ments and publicists ot Europe, and by none of lumos; and Buncombe Bri Generals at 
them with greater frankness and kindness than by the Go- eet ~ — dentin 


# to her Majesty's Go- | earnings, while laughed in their sl 

vernment in regard to th i made g8, while they laug n leeves at the folly. 
’ | that peng a in haranony United States Government agents were even allowed to dis- 
t 


tice be one at all to be approved of, we are entitled at Jeast to} moderate measure of reform, and if one Ministry does not 


grant it, another must at an early day. This class, however, 
“vill not be materially affected by anything Mr. Bright may say 
on the subject. Yet these violent appeals to the passions of 
the working classes may have some effect on the present Tory 
Ministry, and possibly induce them to offer their measure of 
reform, which, by the way, will not probably be accepted at 
their hands. 

From the continent of Europe we have various rumours 


ed that # great battle had been fought in Candia, and that the 
Turks had been defeated. Yesterday, however, the news ap- 
peared to be reversed, and the tide of war seemed to be setting 
against the Christians, who are said to have lost seven hun- 
dred men in one battle, and three thousand by suffocation in 
a cave where they had taken refuge. If this report be true, it 
is indeed disheartening, and we need not be surprised to learn 
that they are “ submitting to Turkish authority.” 

From Rome we are intormed that the Pope severely con- 
demns the conduct of Italy, and declares that he is ready to 
die rather than submit to Italian rule; and even threatens to 
“ seek the free exercise of his ministry in another land.” This 
does not look very promising for Victor Emmanuel. But we 


power to keep the Italian kingdom long divided. 
Considerable anxiety appears to exist in France, and in 


but it still appears that the Emperor’s health is sufficiently re- 


berations of a commission for the reorganization of the French 
army. His last advice toMaximilian is to the effect that he should 


port by ceding a portion of Mexican territory. This is a weak 
device, and one not likely to succeed. We have a word to 
say on this head elsewhere. 


The Fenian “ Fellow Citizens” and their Washington Counsel. 
When Fenianism first began to show itself in this country, 
it was a most beggarly and contemptible organization. Re- 
spectable and well-to-do Irishmen kept aloof from it, while 


movement should have ended so far as this continent was 
concerned. But suddenly leading newspapers of this city 
espoused the cause for the sake of nickle and notoriety. At 
conceived the idea of disposing of a portion of the idle weap- 
ons to Pat and Biddy in exchange for a portion of their hard 
pose of arms to well-known Fenian agitators, without asking 
The scum of the disbanded American army—South as well as 
joined the fraternity in order the more effectually to direct 
the enterprise. 


Thus winked at by the Government, applauded by the 
majority of the press, and encouraged by the silent acqui- 


peaceful province of New Brunswick. The discomfitted and 


cruits, for the invasion of still another peaceful province, with 
which the United States was at peace. Well known political 


furious plot, and companies were drilled in open day in vari- 
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ous cities of the Union, and their readiness to move on their 


than a thousand miles for publication in leading journals. 
Such, in brief, is the history of Irish-American Fenianism 
1) on this continent. When, however, it was discovered that no 
Fenians existed in Canada, to co-operate with this high hand- 
ed annexation movement, the U. 8. Government was forced 
to turn suddenly round, and enforce its own neutrality laws, 
in order more effectually to screen its own dupes. The U. 8. 
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“= | authorities arrested hundreds of Fenians, it is true, and made 


seizures of the same arms and stores that their agents had not 
long before received the “greenbacks” for ; but to what pur- 
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pose was all this show of neutrality? Simply to liberate on 
a nolle prosequi the offenders, and restore to them their arms, 








European News. 


The timely arrival of the Australasian puts us in possession 


when again safely under the protection of the stars and 
stripes. 
As might have been expected under the foregoing circum- 


of British files to the 20th ultimo, yet there is little connected stances, the on! 
ly two prisoners convicted by the Canadian 
with English politics worthy of particular notice. Punch's| courts, prove to be “ American citizens,” and it is quite natu- 
ee eee would appear to be creating local sen- ral that the Honourable Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
ns in the manufacturing towns throughout the United | should become the attorney for the defence, and promptly 


Kingdom, which may serve,Mr. Bright's individual purpose 


but we imagine it will not materially affect the views of those 


;| call for papers and proofs. 
We insert above this letter, addressed to Sir Frederick 


who at present wield the power by holdin i 
- , the votes.| Bruce, British Minister at Washington, by the Secretary of 
The liberal-Conservative mind of England is prepared for a| State, and we quite agree with the latter that the offence of 

























































these convicts has been “ eminently political ;’ and moreover, 
we believe that no one is better aware of this fact, than the 
Hon. Wm. H. Seward. That their offence bas, however, 
been much more intimately connected with United States, 
than with British, or British-American, politics, we think can 
be clearly shown in evidence, and ought now in justice to be 
proven to the satisfaction of the court. In fact we advocate 
most strongly a thorough investigation into the whole sur- 
roundings of the case, and recommend free passes to all wit- 
nesses willing to proceed to Toronto, under the protection of the 
British Government, with a view to finding some one who will 
turn state’s evidence,'and divulge the secrets of the association. 
This might lead to the discovery of the real Head-Centre of 
the movement, and perhaps implicate the learned Counsel 
who has just taken charge of the case. 

That “ the Government of the U.S. is.required by the high- 
est considerations of national dignity, duty and Aonour, to in- 
quire into the legality, justice, and regularity of the judicial 


proceedings which have thus far taken place,” we are quite 


prepared to admit,and we fear that unless this interest 
is manifested, that the pious Father McMahon, or the gallant 
U. 8. Colonel, will be tempted to divulge secrets rather than 
swing. It would quite change the phase of things if the first 
named should candidly eonfess that he went in pursuit of 
lives rather than of souls, and show his commission from head- 
quarters ; or if the gallant U. S. officer should admit that he 
was reporting progress to Washington rather than to a Mis- 
souri newspaper. For our own part, we do not favour the idea 
of hanging these men, for we believe that if they are kept 
caged awhile, that later developments will quite change the 
aspect of affairs. We have twice before recommended the 
prisoners to mercy, but now that so much interest is mani- 
fested at Washington, we say by «ll means stay execution, but 
keep the culprits in “ durance vile” until they divulge what 
they too well know in reference to this expedition. 
Canadian Politics.—The Deputation to England. 

During the past week the Canadian Ministry—divided into 
two parts—have been duly “ dined and toasted” preparatory to 
the departure for England of the deputation. ‘This formal, 
endorsment may be considered necessary by the Ministry, as 
at present constituted, minus Mr. Brown and Mr. Galt; 
but we can assure the Belleau-Macdonald Ministry that, 
so long as itremains a unit on the main question, namely, 
Confederation, it will receive the support of United Canada 
until the great work is accomplished. But Ministers must be 
true to their faith, and keep this nppermost, not dodging off 
upon side issues, like their two ex-colleagues, or a change of 
Ministry at an early day will be inevitable. We are glad to 
observe that a more enlightened public opinion is growing up 
throughout British North America on this subject, and all that 
the more intelligent of the inhabitants want, is reliable and inte!- 
ligent leaders, straight on toa real and floal national existence. 
There is no other safe road out of the critical position In 
which these prosperous and coveted provinces are now 
placed. Mistakes have been committed by the present Minis- 
try—mistakes which we hope it will be wise enough to rectify 
early in the next session—but these mistakes are happily more 
financial and commercial than political in their character, and 
may be easily corrected, but not, we are sorry to say, until 
they have done some harm. 

We hope, however, that individual ministers will continue 
to be dropped from the Cabinet—and from the confidenee of 
the Canadian people—the moment they attempt to array the 
interests of a section against the well-understood wishes of 
the whole body politic. We have already seen enough of 
this narrow-mindedness in the province’, and we are sorry to 
say the delusion still clings to old Nova Scotia; but we are 
yet firm in the belief that it will be immediately shaken off. 
The speeches of Mesars. Cartier and McGee at Montreal, and 
of Messrs. Macdonald and McDougall at Hamilton, were in the 
right spirit and tone, and will meet a ready response from all 
liberal-minded men thfoughout Canada. But we now 
warn them, from our independent standpoio', that their 
strength is only in proportion to their earnestness and 
devotion to the cause of union and consolidation for British 
America. Weare glad to add the Hon. Isaac Buchanan to 
the supporters of the movement. Mr. Buchanan is a gentle- 
man of wealth and position, and yet we believe he does more 
thinking tor the benefit of Canadian agriculturists, than 
any other prominent man in the province. Although we 
cannot agree with him on his high protective tariff theories, 
we still cannot but respect the opinions of an earnest man. 

It affords us pleasure also to note that thoughtful Lon- 
don journals are beginning to see through the new and narrow 
arguments of our old friend, Joseph Howe, and the Saturday 
Review speaks plainly on the subject im an article which we 
copy elsewhere. But now that the Canadian deputation is 
finally about to set sail, we hope that they will see to it that 
Confederation interests do not longer suffer for want of 
zealous defenders, either in England or Canada. 


The Mexican Crisis. 

Shakspeare’s aphorism, “ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown” has reeeived fresh illustration in the insanity of the 
Empress Carlotta, of Mexico. In spite of the many assertions 
to the contrary, the mission of this unfortunate lady seems to 
have been an utter failure. This result, added to the increas- 
ing difficulties of Maximilian’s position, would seem to have 
been too much for the brain of the Empress, and, for the time 





being at least, to have unseated her reason. Let us hope, for” 


the sake of a worthy !ady, that the aberration will prove but 
temporary. Meantime the political significance of the event 
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is great. Weare told that the Empress dreads, in her mad- 
ness, being poisoned or assassinated by the enemies whom sbe 
imagines surround her. This in connection with the fact that 
just previous to her leaving Mexico, a plot was discovered 
against Maximilian, involving members of the Imperial 
Council itself, speaks volumes regarding the internal condi- 
tion of the empiré. Its intestine troubles seem not to have 
been assuaged by the Austrian ruler. Indeed they have been 
rather increased, and after many montbs of imperialism the 
running ulcer appears as far from being healed as ever. Under 
these circumstances the plain path out of the difficulty, so far 
as Maximilian is concerned, is abdication. He must at last 
see that he has hitherto played the ignoble rvle of second fid- 
dle to one Louis Napoleon, of France, and that the only 
course consonant, not only with his dignity as a Sovereign, 
but as a man, is to retire from the false position he now occu- 
pies. The insanity of his consort affords him the needed ex- 
cuse for such action, and, if we mistake not, he will not be 
slow to avail himself of the opportunity. 

While this is the situation of the Mexican question in Eu- 
rope, affairs on this side are rapidly approsching a crisis. 
Gen. Sheridan, who from his proximity to the scene of action 
is probably the best informed on the internal condition of 
Mexico, has written a letter directed to the United States offi- 
cer commanding the “ sub-district of the Rio Grande, Texas,’ 
informing him that in his (Sheridan’s) opinion, the only 
proper course to pursue in the district is to give a hearty sup- 
port to the Juarez government. He therefore charges him to 
warn “all adherents of any party, or pretended govern- 
ment, in Mexico, or State of Tauasulipaa, that they will not be 
permitted to violate the neutrality laws between the Li- 
beral government of Mexico and the United States; 
and further that .“these instructions will be enforced 
against the adherents of the Imperial buccaneers representing 
the so-called Imperial Government of Mexico, and also against 
Ortega, Santa Anna, and other factions;” asserting that 
“ President Juarez is the acknowledged head of the Liberal 
Government of Mexico.” If these “instructions” are en- 
dorsed by Gen. Sheridan’s superiors, and, although appear- 
ing over a week since, they have not yet been annulled, the 
attitude of the Washington Government becomes one of me- 
nace toward Maximilian and all who abethim. However the 
latter may object to having his troops designated “ Imperial 
buccaneers,” he cannot, in the present crippled condition of 
his resources, offer more than a passive resistance to the pro- 
mulgation of such sentiments. 

To supplement the decided tone of Gen. Sheridan’s des- 
patch, we have well authenticated rumours from Washington 
that Gen. Sherman has accepted a military-diplomatic mission 
to Mexico, and will immediately proceed there in company 
with Mr. Campbell, the Minister near the government of 
Juarez, who, although confirmed long since by the Senate, as 
not yet departed. The presence of Gen. Sherman in Mexico 
cannot but basten the crisis in that vabappy country, which 
has long been inevitable. Indeed it is most likely that Maxi- 
milian will have abandoned his ill-starred undertaking before 
Gen. Sherman reaches the Rio Grande, a telegram dated 
Paris, Oct. 26, stating that that unfortunate sovereign will pro- 
bably return to Europe in an Austrian frigate which re- 
cently sailed from Trieste. With the “so-called Imperial 
government” broken up and the powerful aid of the United 
States exerted in favour of Juarez, the latter will have an op- 
portunity of proving whether he really has the support: end 
confidence of the Mexican people. Thus at last the scheme 
of Napoleon to aggrandize the Latin race on the American 
continent fails, and fails ignominiously. The most tragical 
part of the story is the loss of the thi ds of lives which 
have been sacrificed in the wicked attempt, and the insanity 
and partig] ruin that has been brought upon a royal house- 
hold -which, before it was selected by Napoleon as his tool, 
occupied a position in the Old World which left its members 
nothing to envy. Their hopes, however, have been disap- 
pointed ; their fortune wasted, and their health jeopardized, 
for the gratification of the selfish ambition of “ the nephew of 
his uncle,” who now no doubt regrets his having, in an evil 
moment, parted company, in the adjustment of the Mexican 
complication, with his former allies, Great Britain and Spain. 





yAusic. 


The Steinway Concert Hall has at last been opened to the pub- 
lic, and under auspices that must satisfy the most exacting of 
managers. The Bateman troupe is beyond question the best 
which has yet been formed in this country, and its succese, judg- 
ing from its recent tour in the provinces, promises to be every 
way equal to its deserts. The concert on Wednesday evening 
passed off with great éclat, the few shortcomings in the new hall 
being overlooked by the enthusiasm of an audience eager to wel- 
come back old favourites and to give cordial recognition to the new 
ones. Mile. Parepa sang with all her old abandon and looked 
even handsomer and younger than when she left us last spring. 
Her manner seemed at first a little uncertain, occasioned doubt- 
less by the novelty of the locality, but this soon passed off, and 
in the succeeding arias she was quite herself again. Brignoli, the 
divinity whom it has been de rigeur for all New York ladies to 
adore, received a veritable ovation. His voice seems not at all 
worn by bis European labours, but, on the contrary, bears evi- 
dence that the period of his absence from the American operatic 
stage has not been spent in vain. With the prestige of his foreign 
triumphs, he will soon doubtless be reinstated in the position of 
“ prime favourite” he so long held in this city, and whose vacant 
pedestal no succeeding artist has been able to occupy. Other, 
and musically excellent, tenors we have had, but none who 
seemed to possess that peculiar fascination which made Brignoli’s 
triumphs in private life, even more decided than his artistic suc. 


cesses. The two new artists, Ferranti and Fortuna, appeared on 
Wednesday to great advantage. The latter is a pleasing baritone 
who sings gracefully and with considerable finish. He will prove 
a valuable addition to our concert room artists. Ferranti, techni- 
cally described as a “ buffo basso,” is a musical machine which 
may be said to be always at high pressure. He overflows with 
gesticulation, grimaces and vocal expletives, and enters into his 
work with a hearty good humour which nothing can disturb. He 
lacks, perhaps, lightness and velocity, but seems to give the most 
unqualified delight to his hearers. He needs toning down in re- 
spect of animation, having enough to start several singers in a 
capital of that article. Mr. Mills and Carl Rosa both played with 
their usual brilliancy. The hall itself is a very pleasant room for 
concert purposes, and, so far as can be judged in its present un- 
finished state, of excellent acoustic properties. It is lighted by 
an improved system, and, as all balls should be, from above. The 
troupe also appeared on Wednesday and Friday evenings, ard will 
give a fourth concert to-day at a matinee, commencing at noon, 
affording our friends in the suburbs an opportunity they should 
not fail to improve. 

The French opera management has at length vouchsafed a no- 
velty in the production of Ambrose Thomas’ “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”—Songe d'wne Nuit d’ Ete. It was received on 
Tuesday evening by one of the largest audiences of the season 
with hearty applause, and its taking arias and pleasing concerted 
numbers at once won their way to places in the public esteem. 
The opera will command success solely on its musical merits, as 
the libretto is silly and false to the last degree. In it Elizabeth, 
the haughty Queen, descends to conduct that would disgrace a 
chambermaid; Shakspeare appears as a got and bully, and Fal- 
staff, turning scribe, indites epistles for her Majesty. A more 


—even by a Frenchman. In spite of these inaccuracies M. 
Thomas’ work will probably prove one of the most popular ad- 
ditions to the repertoire of the season. It is proposed to inaugu- 
matinées in this city, The first of the latter will be given to- 


draw the largest audience. The former work is hackneyed be- 
yond expression. 


compositions. It abounds in melody and in rich full harmonies. 
evening was a decided success. His voice is a light tenor of a 
very agreeable quality, which he uses with great skill. He is 


master of all the modern European languages, and sings in each 
with far more than average success. His rendering of * Oft in 


end. Our readers should not forget the two nights of Italian 


port says) accomplished artist, Mile. Ronconi—daug of 






















fourth act 













complete travestie of history could scarcely be imagined 


rate a series of performances in Brooklyn, and also Saturday 


day, when the “‘Crown Diamonds” will be sung—a mistake, as 
the ** Midsummer Nights’ Dream” would, If we mistake not, 


The Brooklyn Philharmcnic Concert last week was chiefly notice- 
able as being the first at which Mr. Theodore Thomas wielded the 
music-inspiring baton. The principal work given was a Sym- 
phony by Abert, one of the most popular of modern European 





It was favourably received. tignor Severini’s début on Saturday 








the Stilly Night,” and of “Ever of Thee,” showed him to be 
equally an adept in the difficult accomplishment of English ballad 
singing. Signor Severini has commenced his American career 
most auspiciously, and will doubtless pursue it to a prosperous 


opera in Brooklyn next Monday and Tuesday. They will be ren- 
dered memorable by the debut of that charming woman and (re- 


been acknowledged that the necessities of scenic representation 
demand qualifications which none but those more or less ac- 
quainted with the working of stage properties, and machinery, can 
have acquired. It is perhaps the most unfafling criterion of the 
position occupied by the drama .o guage the extent it is de- 
pendent upon purely mechanical appliances for success. Judged 
by this standard, we regret to observe a constant depreciation of 
the art as a means of mental and moral improvement. As the 
high priest of scenic display, Mr. Boucicault deserves the loftiest 
niche in the temple of fame, but every success In this direction 
but degrades the drama from its proper sphere, and causes it only 
to minister to the eye, whereas it should educate the intellect and 
touch the heart. The “ Long Strike” is perhaps the most felici 

tous of its author’s efforts in this line. The effect of every scene 
when placed upon the stage, has been apparently studied before - 
hand with the greatest care. Like a landscape photographed 
from different points of #iew, the artist has regarded his work 


from every possible “ coign of vantage,”’ and only finally selected 


the one which his practiced eye assured him would be the most 


effective. The scenes which most notably attest this care are the 
discovery of the plot to burn the Manchester mills; the murder 
in Fuller’s Lane ; and, above all, the tel office scene in the 

As to the latter, we consider it altogether the most 
unique and original of stage devices. The ticking of the sensi- 
tive instrument speaks, more eloquently than could the most im- 
passioned periods. Excellent, however, as this is as a novel 
device to excite the curiosity of the audience, it is, after all, but a 
trick, and far removed from the legitimate intellectual effects 
formerly considered allowable by playwrights. The drama at the 
Olympic is well placed upon the stage, and generally well acted. 
This will be the better appreciated, when we state that it was 
only received from London three weeks since by Mr. Boucicault’s 
New York t. Kate Newton as Jane d is conscien- 
tious and effective. Mr. Wheatleigh makes a good leader of the 
strike, but of the details of the personation we shal! have to opens 
hereafter. Mr.8toddard’s Lawyer Moneype «ny is a good specimen 
of eccentric comedy, and does credit to that excellent actor’s re- 
putation. In referring to this gentleman, we are reminded of an 
unintentional injustice done him in arecent number, and to which 
a correspondent calls our attention. In writing of “ Our Ameri- 
can Cousin,” we inadvertently wrote * Stoddard” for ‘* Vanden- 
hoff,” thus making the former responsible for the puerilities of 
Lord Dundreary. e did not make the correction at the time as 
the context showed the evident blunder, but our correspondent 
seems not to have noticed it. In the “ Long Strike” Mr. Van- 
derhoff plays Jem Starkie,and Mr, Rankin, Johnny Reilly, the 
Irish sailor, the part assumed in London by the author. The 
drama altbough dependent for its int t maaly on incidents es- 
sentially loca), is so thoroughly an “acting play,’’ that it will 
cneseel quite apart from any merit it may possess a8 a 
production Manager Grover is deservitg of sincere compliments 
on the manver of its production, avd for thejcare with which the 
difficulties of a first performance were surmounted, 

At the New York theatre another comedy by Mr. H. J. Byron, 
author of ‘One Hundred Thousand Pounds,” now at 
Wallack’s, “‘ War to the Knife,” has been given. It is of very 
small calibre compared to the former production, and remarkable 
chiefly for ite impossible } aud exag; charac mn. 
The tormer turns on the dosing a certain gambler with laudanum 
and the picking his pocket of a love letter by adady(?) The 
part of Mr. Ni , % green grocer, is in the broad-comedy vein, 
and in the hands of Mr. Lewis Baker degenerated into bu: lesque. 
The other characters call for no special comment save the 

of Mark Smith, an instance of how genius may vivify and 
illumise an unimportant trifle—unimportant as the fly in am- 
ber. On next Monday evening “ War to the Knife’’ will give 

to an of Charles Reade’s well-abused “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” by Mr. Augustus Daly, of this ~~ The drama will be 
pr ted by an i d y and illustrated by scenery 
ainted expressly for it by Mr. Hayes, of the Olympic. If at all 











the great buffo. 





Brama. 


provincial horizon of Boston. Her farewell appearance in this 
city at the Saturday matinée, when “‘ Macbeth” was ‘given, was 
an occasion that will long live a pleasant recollection in the me- 


the sleep-walking scene, during which she held the large audience 
spell-bound, in answer to plaudits that would not be denied, she 
came forward to the foot-lights, and, in very tolerable English, 
eaid . *‘ Ladies and gentlemen—Someti I think it all a dream. 
Am | in the New World? This enthusiasm—these honours—are 
they real? My astonishment is profound, and my gratitude 
boundless. New York will be a souvenir for life.” Probably no 
more effective stage speech was ever made ; 80 much in so little— 
80 exactly the thing to say both as regards quality and quantity. 
We commend it to our English and American actors as a model, 
when called upon to respond to public courtesies ander similar 
circumstances. The season brought to a close by this perfor- 
mance consisted of twenty-six performances in this city and 
Brooklyn, during which there has been no postponement, or 
change, from the advertised programme. On her return from 
Boston “‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” “ Pia de Tolomie,” and “ De- 
borah’’ will be ively p After two weeks this great 
artiste will again disappear below our metropolitan horizon to visit 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Washington and other cities. Thenet 
receipts of the twenty-six {performances here, after paying Ristori 
her share of the profits, amounted to $39,560—certainly a liberal 
reward for Manager Grau, but which will doubtless be exceeded 
by the returns of this accomplished lady’s future representations, 
as she is now established in popular favour,and as her performances 
as they draw to a close, will be more numerously attended. We 
await with impatience her appearance in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
one of her finest impersonations. 
“The Long Strike” produced at the Olympic theatre on Tnes- 
,day evening, is one of the latest London sensations, and belongs 
to that long list of dramas whose name is legion, which owe their 
being to the fertile brain of Mr. Boucicault, It is an adaptation 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s novel, ‘‘ Mary Barton,” and the main incidents 
of that fiction have been retained and illustrated upon the stage 
with unusual success. Indeed, as an English writer justly ob- 
serves, the popular dramatist of to-day, must not only be a good 
writer, but an actor as well, thoroughly acquainted with the va- 
rious devices of stage effect. In this lies, perhaps, the secret of 
Mr. Boucicault’s success. He is not only a clever author—keen 
in dialogue, practiced in plot and skilifal in characterization—but 
a long experienced actor, perfectly au fait in the minutest details 
of stage “* business,” and having before his mental vision all scenic 
possibilities. It may be a cause of regret to the literary man, 
but it is nevertheless a fact, that dramatic authorship is growing 
to be less and less, in any but the most general sense, a literary 
labour. Indeed it has always been so to the extent that the best 
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closet-dramas have been the worst acting ones, and it has long 






Ristori has left us. The sun of her genius has arisen upon the 


mories of those fortunate enough to be present. At the close of 








iy pted for the stage, this version of “ Griffith Gaunt”’ 
cannot but havea long ran, as both the admirers and defamers 
of the original work will feel interested in seeing it. Mr. Daly is 
— well known to the public as a translator of toreign dramas, 
and will doubtless do justice to his pugilistic author. 

At Wallack’s the several novelties of the season alternate with 
each other in pleasant succession. On Monday next the “ Kivels”’ 
will be revived, the first of the series of ‘standard comedies” to 
be produced. e¢ “Double Gallant” will be the second. At 
Winter Garden “Lady Audley’s Secret’’ will be shelved in the 
full tide of success for a new comedy entitled “ Diana; or Love's 
Masquerade,” with Mrs. Bowers in the leading part At the 
Broadway theatre Miss Mitchell appears for the Jast time to-day, 
(afternoon and evening) when “ Little Barefoot’’ will be given. 
On Monday Mr. Dillon will act Aing Lear at this theatre His 
engagement reflects credit upon the mat 
rewarded by large pecuniary returns. At 
are no changes to note. 


Facts and Fancies. 


We yesterday received the first number 
Braddon’s new magazine, Belgravia. 
gotten up, and opens with “Birds of Prey,” by 
the author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” +—— 
At the suggestion of our valued correspondent at Nassau, 
Dr. Chipman, and through the liberality of Sir Etward Cu- 
nard a large number of mechanics sail by the Corsica 
to-day to repair damages dove by the late hurricenes in the 
Bahamas. —Eari Russell's “ Life of Fox ;” the Dean of 
Chichester’s fifth and-sixth volume of bis “ Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer'’s “ new work,” 
all appear in Bentley’s list of new publications,—-——* The 
Correspondence of the Jate Earl Grey with William the 
Foorth, from the begionivug of bis Administration, 1830, to the 
Passing of the Reform Act, 1832,” by Ear! Grey, 1s announced 
by Murray of London,—— ——Also as “ forthcoming” “The 
Correspondence of King George the Third with Lord North 
during the American War, 1769-82.” —-Gold deposits 
are said to have been discovered in the territory of Ecuador, 
which are described as of good quality, and showing no signs 
of ever having been worked. ——Mr. R. Reece, author of 
“ The Lady of the Lake,” and other burlesques, which have 
been produced at the New Royalty Theatre, London, is en- 

aged ca acomedy, to be shortly brought out at the same 
oe Jearn that the sum of $8,290 has been sub- 
scribed in this city for the sufferers by the Quebec fire, and 
deposited in the hands of J. A. Hewlett, Treasurer of the fund, 
——-Among the passe Pu the steamer Scotia which sailed 
on W ay last, was Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the well-known 
editor of the London Atheneum, and biograpber of Lord 
Bacon and William Penv. Mr. Dixon intends publisbing on 
his arrival in England a work entitled ‘‘ The New A r 
News from Rome states that Queen Maria Christina 
of Spain has sold her palace called Le Quattro Fontane to 
her son-in-law, Prince , for 1,500,000 francs, her Majes- 
t renounced al! idea of residing in that city. 
M. Eugene Pelletan has published « volume called La Mere. 
————The Dunmow Fiitch of Bacon presentation is to be 
abolished tor this year. No reason is assigned, but the natu- 
ral one that Caudleiem has been rather too much in the 


yement, and should be 
¢ other theatres there 


of Miss 
lt is tastefully 




















ascendant. ——_——Lord Hotham and Sir William Verner, the 


representative of Armagh, are said to be the only Members 


of the House of Commons now living who were under fire at 


the Battle of Waterloo. 





—An ocean yacht race fora 
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are to start from Sand Hook and sail for the Isle 


ae $90,000 is announced to take place in December. 
of bt, at Cowes bor. The famous boat, 





Red White ought to participate in this race. 

National bank circulation to the amount of $439,355 
was issued the Comptroller of the Currency during the 
past week. total amount issued to date is 836,689. 


———A public meeting, in aid of “disabled soldiers and 
sailors” bas been called for the 8th instant. The object is 


Lookout, land. 
late of Sandwich Islands, better known as the hus- 
band of Queen Emma, who recently visited this country, is 
to be immediately erected at Honolulu, after designs by an 
emipent English architect. —A London firm announce 
for November “ Memorials of Mulready,” with fifteen photo- 
graphs the pain , including “ Train up 
a d, &e.,” “ Choosing the Wedding Gown,” and “The 
Whistonian Controversy."——-—The magistrates of Man- 
chester have re the rule, mad@ twenty-three years ago, 
requiring the closing of the local theatres during Passion 
Week. The Mémorial Depematique is about to be pro- 
secuted for charging the King of Prussia with sheep-stealing! 
————-Alde Gabriel been elected Lord Mayor of 
London for the ensuing year.————Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean are playing their usual round of characters to crowded 
houses at the Theatre-Royal, Glasgow.— e annual 
ceremony of crowning the King of the Pumpkins at the Cen- 
tral Markets, Paris, took place recently. The vegetable which 
obtained the honour this year weighed 258 pounds, and mea- 
sured 10ft. 4in. in ee ys ray Prim is now 
stopping at Brussels.———-—The Austrian Government has 
adopted: the Lindher gun for the army. ‘The annual 
fétes at Compeigne are not to take place this year. 
The sums expended by the city of Berlin for the entry of the 
army on the 20th and 21st Sept., amounted to 200,000 thalers. 
— —tTen couple of rabbits, introduced in Geelong, Aus- 
tralia, in 1859, have yielded 50,000 head for consumption. 
The Pp Napoleon will be an exhibitor at the 
International Exhibition at Paris. His Majesty has, it is said, 
designed a model for a workman’s house, which to lowness of 
price unites al] the accommodations desirable and the condi 
tions required by the public health. —The Oder Zeitung 
says that “the well-known dwarf, Admiral Tom” (Tom 
Thumb?) > ee to set up a d at Zuillichow, near Stet- 
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tiv. correspondent of Land and Water, writing 
from Upper Assam, quotes the of ee ele- 
phants at 600rs, to , according to size and sex. Males 


are dearest. A yours, rhinoceros is offered for sale at 350rs. 
— has appeared in Vienna, price 
one-fifth of a penny. This paper is a Government organ, in- 
tended for distribution among the people. It is printed on 
good paper, and contains eight Ato. he recent 
excessive rains in the south of England have caused the pro- 
duction and growth of fungi to an enormous extent. ———— 
Three or four bondred English volunteers left London on the 
10th alt., toattend the Tir National in Belgiuam.———On dit 
that the Emperor of the French has just made rather exten- 
sive purchases of Consols at London.————-Damascur, the 
oldest city in the world, contains a population of 84,195. 
————tThere are 55 Protestant churc hes in China, and 95 
Protestant missionaries are also settled in Negasaki 
and Yokohama in Japan——-——-A London paper says: 
“Mr. Maguire, M. P., bas arrived in America at the 
instance of Messrs. Loogmans & Co., the publishers, with 
whom he has contracted for the publication of a history of 
the Irish in that country.” —Nearly 2,000 Germans 
leave Evrope every week forthe United States in the Bremen 
burg steamers alone.——-A Protestant minister 
named Mathys, who died recently at Stanz, Germany, bas left 
ap y written in 27 languages. —In a life 
of fifty years, a man is said to make upwards of 500,000 000 of 
respirations, drawing through his lungs nearly 170 tons 
weight of air, and discharging 7 29 tons weight of car- 
bonic acid. —The Augsburg Gazette has a long article 
upon recent literary publications in Eogland. The names of 
the books are given in English, and among them we observe 
a work much praised by the writer, which is called “ Felix 
Holt, the Rascal.”-————The —— of Exeter, suffering 
from “a ht’s disease,” os seriously ill. fre the most _ 
guine his friends consider recove together hopeless. 
—-————- The Brothers Davenport ore | in Holland, but they 
appear to meet with very little success. A street juggler has 
come forward as a rival, and threatens to reveal their secret. 
———Mr. Thomas Young, an pages gentleman, bas been 
appointed to the chair of English literature in the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, vacant by the death of the late Professor 
k —————The law incorporating Frankfort on-the-Maine 
with the Prussian Monarchy has been promulgated at Frank- 
Mr. Wilkie Collins has dramatised bis story, Ar- 
madale, for the Nympic Theatre, London. ——The phrase 
“ working man,” as Lord Derby says, bas been much abused. 
A speaker in England recently declared that he had been a 
working man ever since he was a boy. — Bailey found 
bv experiments that the total weight of the earth is 1,256,195,- 
70,000,000 000,000,000 tons of matter. —It is said that 
the Great Eastern will shortly be put dn the Liverpool and 
New York line, with an especial eye to the numbers of Ame- 
ricans who will visit the Paris Exhibition. —Among the 
Prussian subjects who will protit by the amnesty recently pro- 
mulgated is Madame Assing, who published the well-known 
journal of Varnhagen von Ense, the publication of which work 
to her flight —_——-A_ Swiss inventor has discovered an 
explosive compound, consjting of powder, the ingredients of 
which are as yet unknown. —The majority of the mem- 
bers of the Turkish Ministry advocate the breaking off of di- 
tic relations with Greece. The Grand Vizier and Ali 
acha dre, however, opposed to this step. Apprehen- 
sions are entertained of a rising in Thessaly and Epirus. 
The railway between Calcutta and Bombay is about 
1000 miles long, and | is traversed by trains in about four days. 
The only —— traffic at present consists of mails and cargo. 
“The Poets and 7 of Scotland” from the ear- 
Niest times ; also “ Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers” of the past 
four and present centuries, by Colonel J. G. Wilson, are now 
in press, and will soon appear.————Prince Alfred has been 
to Glasgow to inaugurate a statue of his father. The freedom 
of the city was given to him ina geld snuff box —__——-A 
submarine line of cable is to be laid between Trinity Bay and 
Boston which will prevent a recurrence of the interruption 
by the land line now plained of. A valuable pri- 
vate library of rare booke, belonging to Mr. Thomas H. Mor- 
rell, of this city, will be sold by auction on tne 8th instant, 
Connoisseurs will do well to remember this announcement. 
A subscription list, with the view of raising ,000 
to build a residence for the American Embassyin Paris, is 
now being circulated in this city. The present Minister is 
said to occupy rented rooms on a third floor, in striking con- 
trast to the other first-class powers. 
























































































































































































ms attached to the' battalion. 


“THE VANITIES OF THE DAY.”"—A GALLANT DE-| in, {be spare ammunition 


is also an ammanition n (of waggons) which follows 
FENDER. the army closely and carries 90 rounds per man. The battalion 
To the Editor of the Albion. waggons, which nd to our “ tal reserve,” the 


correspo! 

system of transport merely being different, invariably “ follow 

fighting men as closely as they possibly can,” and the ammuni} 
tion columns are pressed forward, or held in reserve, wholly or in 
part, as the nature and duration of the —e aaa, 
mend. According to the last letter of the 4 
the total number of cartridges fired by the Prussians from their 
needle guns at Sadowa was barely more than one cartridge for 
every infantry soldier in the Prussian ranks in the field ; hardly 
any individual soldier fired so much as 90 rounds, few more than 
60, during the whole battle. The rifled guns fired on an ome 
about 60 rounds per gun ; the maximum number that avy 
vidual gun fired was 80 ; the smooth-bored 12-pounders did not 
fire quite as many rounds as the rified ordnance.” “We trust, 
however, that the necessity of training the soldier personally in 
the routine of replenishing his pouches in action will not be lost 
sight of. Our reviews and sham fights afford favourable oppor- 
tunities for imparting such instruction, for teaching him what 
steps he must take whea his supply his running short, to whom 
he is to apply for more, and how, in the confusion and hurry of 
action, he A to get it— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Allow me to say a few words through the medium of your 
valuable paper,in snswer to a short article in last week’s 
number, entitled “ Vanities of the Day.” I doubt very much 
if a singie individual, even among the fair ones themselves, 
can find fault with the genera! principles set forth in tRat ar- 
ticle. At the same time, asan ardent lover of dear woman, and 
one nearly connected with her in the respective relations of 
son, brother, husband and fatber,I feel strongly iaclined—if 
you will permit me—to promulgate « few arguments in her 
defence. 

That dress does, in a great degree, deserve the name 
of “ folly,” there is little doubt; that tae necessity for it origi- 
nated in “ wickedness,” is a fuct undeniable, but what man is 
there who is insensible to the attractions of female attire ? 
What boy, even, does not better appreciate his sisters if they 
are pretty and well dressed, than if they are plain and dowdy ? 
What father would not prefer seeing his daughters obtain ad- 
miration among the sons of men, in dainty, becoming attire, 
than shoved into a corner to act the part of wall-flowers, be- 
cause they are unattractive in appearance and shabby in out- 
ward habiliments? And alas! we koow well that in these 
days of progress, the modest damsel in white muslin, with 


The regimental education of the French Army—and a most 
superior one it is—costs everything included, under £10,000 ; 
ours, 8o inferior, costs over £36,000.——Captain Sherard Osborn 
bas been nominated a member of the Ordnance Select Commit- 
tee, vice Captain ao United Service Gazette says the 
simple sash innocently tied bebind, is utterly disregarded in | {™0ur is current in military circles that the recall of Sir W. 
favour of her dashing young vis a vis in lan tnd farbelows ; | Mansfield bas been qneiied on, and that the sanction of her Ma- 
and what busband is not all the happier on coming home from |J@*ty is now the only thing J. His ou will pro- 
grubbing in the dens of Wall street, if a trim, stylish wife bably be Sir Charles A. Windham.——Mr. William Mensing died 
meets him at the doos, than if he finds thespouse of his bosom | recently at Cotgrave, Notts. He was formerly a soldier in the 
in some old-fashioned garment, looking as if she bad come out 15th Hussars, and went through the Peninsular war. At the fa- 
of the ar‘, or worse still, the kitchen or nursery? I doubt | 20Us battle of Corunna, in 1809, he was one of Sir John Moore's 
very much if in the who'e civilized world there lives a man|Tderlies. He was by the side of the lamented hero when he 
with soul so dead to the proprieties of social existence, as not breathed his ay was one of the sorrowing few who “slowly 
to appreciate in his heart of hearts—however much as a mat-| 92d sadly laid him down from the field of his fame fresh and 
ter of principle he may inveigh against them—the thousand gory ay be - the lest oy oy little band. Mr. 
Jittle nameless attractions and refinements, aided and en- eating wae 63 yoam ct agp, eet oe Big 3 cesperie’, tm the 
hanced by dress, that make woman beautiful in our eyes, and a A. cocenpendent of the Times of India telle the fal. 
tone and polish = down—rough barbarians as in our natural owing remarkable story of military insubordination in one of 
state we are—to the softer feelings and more romantic influ- the companies of the northern division of the army of Madras :— 
ences of life and home. And who is there who, if he answers A havildar of the 11th Madras Native Infantry had been placed 
honestly, will not acknowledge that the little silken tie of a antes — =— my one Lee . ™ * Ke f - op-tone 
French cravat, or the jewelled clasp of a bracelet, or the ar- Cuesta eS oe ee hae cantina, 
listic braiding of a graceful tress, is not a more adamantine aneerey as ees. tina ode mo ees ee oP 
chain upon his affections than the most Pallas-like female in- —— ee . tant for re oon eandiins oe 
tellect, or all the efforts of feminine strong-mindedness ? No poe th = —— ti P ~ h pees} 

likes strong-minded women, or political or li fe-|™. nm the regiment was a! practice one morning, he loaded 
males ; and no man would choose a wife from such. It seems, hie musket unobserved, and coming round from the supernume- 
then, that we leave them little other occupation “than the a nee at me SS a alin, cde 
adorning of their fair selves; and when women are pretty and | 6 adj oe bat ee ng that officer riding — hiss, pe een 
attractive, or wish to become pretty and attractive, they will ~~ = ly death b - = 
talk about it, and think about it, and plot and scheme and coe bs pee . ‘Lo ered Ay cy e 
work for it, even as we, stern moralists that we are, talk and i — . adjutant badai ‘eaphane 
think and plot, and scheme and work for our shares in ——= pp been 4 their Soutiebs wae ail’ loodea® wey 
the masculine perquisites of this world. And, after all, is not | they might easily = shot him. — 
the “awful” fact of Lady Cecilia’s wearing the same dress = . 
twice running, or Mrs. A. appearing in the same costume at Navy 

° 


both archery meeting and flower show, quite as praiseworth 
4 Several hundred tons of the 9-inch, 6-incb, and other descrip- 


a topic as our own speculations as to how soon such a 
is going to fail, or how So-and-so can afford to live as he does, | tions of armour plates have been received at Chatham to be used 
when we know he owes thousands, which he is quite unable | in plating the ironclad frigate Hercules, 12, 1,200 horse power, 
to pay? Oh, fellow-men, open the oaken doors of your ward- | under construction at the dockyard. The plates are rolled 
robes and take a survey of their contents, and ask yourselves, | iron, and those of nine inches in thickness are the largest ever 
with a determination to answer honestly, whether if it were yet manufactured for an English ironclad, although plates of 13 
fashionable to have that party waistccat embroidered in pas- | inches in thickness have beeu rolled for the Russian Government. 
sementerie, or those last new pants fringed with bugles, or | ——The shipwright department at Woolwich has commenced 
that claret velvet coat cut decolletlé, you would not have it| laying down the blocks for receiving the keel of the néw screw 
done « la rigueur, and go forth thus armed for conquest, re-| steamehip Zhalia, ordered to be constructed as speedily as possi- 
jorcipn in all the allurements of /a derniere mode? And were| ble for service.——The double screw iron and wood gunboat 

Vizen, commissioned at Woolwich by Commander Spencer P. 


t allowable for you to exhibit your long necks and muscular 
arms in their primeval pride, would you not delight to adorn | Brett, late of the Asia, guardship of reserve, carrying the flag 
them with jewels, and clasp them about with fetters and bands | of Rear-Admiral Wellesley, C.B., Superintendent at Portsmouth, 
is ordered to be docked at Woolwich for examination, prepara- 


of gold, even as our fair sisters do with their own plump 
shoulders and snowy arms? Lie out boldly, fair brothers, or| tory to her departure for sea——The works connected with the 
else hereafter hold your peace. enlargement of the third dock at Chatham by the formation of a 
Nay, I must take up the cudgel for the dear sex, and try to | cofferdam, extending about 20 feet into the harbour, to admit of 
make my voice heard in ber behalf ; for who gives any weight | the construction in the dock of the ironclad turret ship Monarch 
to her own meek protest, or heeds her timid enge, unless, | 6, 5,100 horse power, having been completed, after in hand 
rhaps, to raise the dainty little glove and place it gallantly | for several months, ag official inspection of the docks bas been 
made by Major A. Clarke, Director of Admiralty engineering. 


o his helmet, ¢¢., the coat pocket nearest his heart ? And, poor 
things, where can be the use of levelling abuse at them when |——The armour-plated serew steamship Zea/ous, 20, Ca 
our actions so belie our words? How much more to the pur- | Richard Dawkins, having made a satisfactory trial of her oat 
pose it wonld be if instead of raising this continual but in-| mery and bad her compasses adjusted, after a preliminary cruise 
effectual fluctus in simpulo, we undertook their reformation in the Channel, will be ared to take her departure for her 
admi. them all the same in a shilling muslin as in a station in the Pacific——The screw frigate Bristol, 31, 600 horse 
silk, and loving them for their better qualities instead of for | power (machinery disabled), Capt. Leveson E. H. Somerset. ar- 
the greenbacks in their papa’s pockets, or the annual income | rived at Spithead on the 12th Sept., from the West Coast of Africa 
in their own right? Trust me, fellow-men, it is six of one—as | #tation, where she has been doing duty as ip to the flag- 
officer in command, Commodore ffrey T. P. Hornby. The 


the old sAying is—and balf a dozen of the other; and women 
are as likely to partake of the nature of their fathers, and men | Bristol has come home for the repair of her machinery, which 
of their mothers, as the reverse. Therefore, let us look to our- | broke down utterly soon after ber arrival out on the station from 
selves as well as to them. England, and is ordered to paseaed to Devonport for that pur- 
pose, the present scarcity of dock accommodation at Portsmouth 
rendering it impossible to carry out her repairs at that port with 
the dispatch isite for sending ber out again to ber station. 
— Admiral Thomas Bennett, a recipient of the retired service 
pension of £150 per annum, and Vice-Admiral William Slaugh- 
ter, K.HL, on the retired liet, are now the only two surviving 
officers to commemorate the 69th anniversary of the battle of 
Camperdown. Admiral Bennett, who was volunteer in the 
Monarch, 74, and wounded, entered the navy in March, 1797, 
aod has a medal and two clasps, Vice Admiral Slaughter, wio 
was a first-class volunteer of the 7riwmph, 74, entered the navy 
in 1794. He has been three times wounded, and has a medal 
and three Sp tet Ree ,C.B., Superintendent 
of Woolwich Dockyard, received his promotion as Commo- 
dore of the second class by appointment of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, and on the 2d ult. in lieu of his small pennant at the 
mizen, his broad pennant as Commodore and senior officer in 
the Thames, was hoisted at the foremast on board flagship Fis- 
gard. The ceremony was accompanied by the firing of a salute 
of nine gans.——Her Majesty’s acrew sl Rosario, 11, 673 
tons, 150 horse power, ler Louis H. Versturme, from the 
North-American and West Indian squadron, arrived at the Nore 
on the 2d ult. from the West Indies, und saluted ‘the flag of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Baldwin W. Walker. She afterwards steamed 
into the harbour to be dismantied and paid out of commission. 
The Rosario has been in commission upwards of four years, and 
has been attached to the North-American and West Indian sta- 
tion nearly the whole of that time. 








As for the hackneyed text of “ Beauty unadorned,” &c., it is 
sheer old-fashioned nonsense, What says our own laureate— 
only, dear ladies, in mercy please accept the axiwm with fa- 
vourable reservations— . 

* Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old.”’ 


LD. NEDICK, 








Army. 


AMMUNITION IN THE FrELD.—Now that we have adopted a 
breech-loading rifle, the question of establishing a simple and 
efficient system of supply of ammunition in the field assumes an 
importance which fully justifies the anxiety and interest ex- 

ressed upon the subject. ‘“ The Regulations for the Supply of 
Military Stores to an Army in the Field” recently published em- 
body these recommendations, and lay down the following rules 
for the supply of ammunitiog.on service :—In possession of the 
troops 60 rounds per mao, Regimental reserve, 30 rounds. 
Field reserves with the artillery—first reserve, 40 rounds ; se- 
cond reserve, 40 rounds. Military store reserve, field arsenal, 
third reserve, 50 rounds. Giving a total of 220 rounds per man 
to accompany the army into the field, and exclusive of a further 
supply of 780 rounds per man which wil! be stored at the base of 
operations. The new featare in these regulations is the creation 
of a regimental reserve, which will be carried in small carts and 
on pack animals, which will be always at band in action with 
the regiment for the soldier to draw upon as he may uire. 
This system closely resembles that which bas recently furnlahed 
such admirable results in the Prussian army. There, as the 
Time®? military correspondent recently told us, each soldier car- 
ries 60 rounds upon his person, and 30 more are carried for him | W. 


APpPornTmEnts,—Commanders: Bradshaw to Starcom; E W 
Broker to Sylvia; Lieuts: F Echlin to Vizen; H 8 Baillie to Lion; 
FOV ; GE Price 
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New Publications. 


“Sbakspur, Shakspur, who wrote it?” an inquiring 
Abigail asks a fellow servant, in one of the last century plays 
—“High Life Below Stairs’—if we remember rightly—a 
roaring farce by the Rev. Mr. Townley, which is sometimes 
attributed to Garrick. We forget the answer of the be-pow- 
dered Jeames, though it may have been Ben Jonson. It does 
not matter much, however, nor would the incident have pro- 
bably occurred to us but for a volume which is written by 
Mr. Nathaniel Holmes, a Judge of something in Missouri, and 
published by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. This volume, 
which extends to six hundred closely printed pages, and is 
entitled The Authorship of Shakespeare, is but an amplification 
of the Abigail’s query, aod, in the opinion of the writer, a sa- 
tisfactory answer thereto, the answer being Francis Bacon, 
Viscount Verulam, sometimes called Lord Bacon, the founder 
of Inductive Philosophy, Lord Chancellor of England, &c., 
&c., and, not forgetting the characterization of Pope, 

“The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 

The theory of Mr. Holmes, we beg hig honour’s pardon, Judge 
Holmes, is, that from all we know of Shakspeare, especially 
of bis learning, or, rather, want of learning, that he could not 
have written the plays which bear his name ; Bacon, on the 
contrary, had the requisite learning, and was therefore the au- 
thor of these plays. There are other side issues of some 
consequence, but this is the main argument upon which Judge 
Holmes relies to prove his case, and which he argues at great 
length, as we have already intimated, and with considerable 
ingenuity, though, in our way of thinking, with an utter want 
of success. The question of Shakspeare’s scholarship, or lack 
of it, is as old as the last century, when it was made the sub- 
ject of a volume by Dr. Farmer, which is not without interest, 
although it proves nothing either way. That Shakspeare was 
not without learning Ben Jonson admitted in his celebrated 
panegyric prefixed to the first folio wherein he allowed him 
“emall Latin and less Greek.” What amount of scholarship 
Jonson meant to convey by the phrases “small” and “less” 
can only be conjectured ; but considering that Jonson him- 
self was a good echolar in these languages, and a man who 
was Dot apt to give credit where it was not due, but the re- 
verse, being, with all his excellent qualities, a captious, 
splenetic, testy fellow, with a huge’opinion of himself and his 
works—considering these things, we say, we have a right to 
conclude that Shakspeare was a fair scholar in Latin and 
Greek. Of his proficiency in the modern languages, as Italian 
and French, Jonson says nuthing. That it was necessary for 
him to understand them—or rather Italian, enough at least to 
read, if not to speak it, in order to procure the materials of 
some of his plays, is maintained, and may be admitted, in fact 
should be admitted by every intelligent reader of his plays. 
Why, indeed, should Shakspeare not know Italian, and 
French, when the knowledge of both was among the common 
accomplishments of his time? There was scarcely a poet of 
the period, and that immediately preceding it, who did not 
read, and more or less imitate, the Italian poets. The Italian 
element was introduced into Eaglish poetry by Wyatt and 
Surrey, and remained therein as an active force for upwards of 
one hundred years. It influenced the immediate followers of 
Wyatt and Surrey, whose verses are embalmed in The Para- 
dise of Dainty Devises, The Phenix Nest, England's Helicon, 
and other collections of early anonymous poetry: it directly 
inspired Sir Philip Sydney, Spenser, Daniel, and the rest of 
the amourous sonneteers of the age of Elizabeth; it 
tinged the first metrical compositions of the juvenile 
Milton ; and it shed its dying light over the religious strains 
of Southwell and Crashaw. Italian, forsooth! why should 
not Sbakspeare know Italian when half of his contemporaries 
knew it? Why should he not have learned it, when it was 
necessary for him in his art, or his business, if the reader 
prefers that word, when any man of ordinary talents could 
haye learned it in a few months? The argument against 
Shakspeare’s scholarship is based upon the supposftion that 
he was a dunce, and always remained, one, in spite of Ben 
Jonson’s not over-generous endorsement of his Latin and 
Greek. For our own part, we believe that Shakspeare could, 
and did, acquire knowledge as well as Bacon, and that he as- 
similated it to himself more readily and completely than his 
great contemporary. Judge Holmes maintains that Bacon 
wrote Shakspeare’s plays as a sort of recreation in his graver 
studies, which, however, were too numerous, according tw his 
own showing, to leave leisure for such recreation. If Bacon 
had, or could make, time to write thirty-six plays, with all 
his other occupstions, philosophical, legal, and what not, 
Shakspeare had, or could make, time, with all his occupations, 
+ dramatic, and managerial, to write Bacon’s works, and we 
propose that he be considered as their author in future. He 
had genius enough to have written them, as his plays show— 
which cannot be proved of Bacon, as regards the plays, what- 
ever may be thought of his learning. It is a poor rule which 
will not work both ways. The reason which Judge Holmes 
assigns for Bacon’s concealment of his dramatic authorship— 
—that it would retard his advancement at court, is absurd, in 
face of the fact that he never concealed his authorship, or 
share of acthorship, in certain masques which were piayed at 
Gray’s Inn before her Majesty and divers of note, not at all 
to his prejudice, so far as we have learned. Granting, how- 
ever, that Bacon had reasons for allowing to stand 


- god-father to his poetic: children, there was no reason why 


he should have permitted him to rob them of their fortunes, as 
he would seem to have done accoruing to this theory, particu. 
larly when it is known that Bacon was never above turning a 


penny, honest or otherwise, and was during all this time, viz., 
the years in which the plays are presumed to have been written 
—in a state of chronic impecunosity ; not only living to the ex- 
tent of his means, but stretching his credit with his friends, 
not disdaining even the assistance of Jews, time out of mind 
angels of benevolence—to those who could deposit good 
security! That Bacon, who always thirsted for literary dis- 
tinction, should have permitted Shakspeare to wear his lau- 
Tels, is not very probable ; that he should have permitted him 
to grow rich on his labours is not only not in keeping with 
what we know of Bacon’s character, but simply incredible. 
The fact is that just now there is a mania for Bacon, who bas 

discovered to be the sum of human wisdom and greatness. 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon wrote a volume on his personal history 
some years since, wherein he endeavoured to restore his tar- 
nished reputation, and quite ingeniously, too, but not success- 
fully as regarded the graver charges against it, which still re- 
main in their ancient and damning force. Baron Liebig, on 
the contrary, has lately looked into Bacon’s claims to be con- 
sidered an experimental philosopher, and has come to the con- 
clusion that many of them are ill-founded; in other words, 
that certain of his experiments were either not made at all, 
or, being made, resulted differently from what he stated. That 
Shakspeare and not Bacon wrote the Shaksperian plays was 
the belief of the contemporaries of both, who never heard or 
dreamed of the last as their author, and surely these contem- 
poraries had some good reason for their belief. That an il. 
literate clown, such as Judge Holmes would have us believe 
Shakspeare to have been—such a mountebank as he makes him 
out, could have successfully passed himself off as the author 
of Hamlet,and Lear, aud Othello, not only among his fellows, 
who were not fools, though mountebanks like himself, but 
among wits aud schglars, is utterly inconceivable. Ben Jon- 
son, at least, being a rival dramatist, would have detected the 
imposture, and have made the most of it, stripping this up- 
start crow of his borrowed feathers, this as3 of his jion’s hide. 
Die he doso? But Jonson, Judge Holmes says, was in the 
secret! Possibly, Judge, but this is one of those statements 
which stand in need of proof, since it is an important one to- 
wards the support of your argument, and proof you offer not 
—proof there is none, not even the shadow of it. On the con- 
trary, all that we know of Jonson is directly opposed to such 
a supposition: for whatever his faults may have been, as pe- 
dantry, jealousy, and the like, he Was at bottom a thorough 
Englishman, a hearty, honest, downright, truthful man. He 
has suffered enough at the hands of Drummond—that precise 
poetical Boswell, who, we cannot doubt, took @ malicious 
pleasure in recording his vaingloriousness over his cups; but 
the injuries that he received from Drummond were nothing to 
those that Judge Holmes would inflict upon his reputation in 
order to sustain the Baconian theory, which had its birth in 
the distempered imagination of a poor woman whose brain it 
turned, inflicting upon her a darker curse than the poet him- 
self launched against him who should disturb his bones. We 
have neither the time, nor space, nor, we frankly own, the in- 
clination to go into the minor details of this insane fancy. 
That no manuscripts of Shakspeare are extant is, of course, 
one of them, but that happily proves nothing, or unfortunate- 
ly proves too much, since the same absence of manuscripts 
would disturb the claims of Bacon to the authorship of his 
own works. But, Judge Holmes would say, these are not in 
doubt; no more, we answer, are the plays of Shakspeare. 
“ But we have letters of Bacon’s, and you have none of Shak- 
speare’s,” True; but then we have none of Jonson's, nor 
Beaumont and Filetcher’s, nor Kyd’s, nor Marlowe’s, nor 
Greene’s, nor indeed any of the poetical contemporaries of 
Shakspeare. It was a great but careless age, when men did 
their work, and thought no more about it ; outside of the offi- 
ces of government, the archives of state, there was no saving 
of manuscripts, no hoarding of autographs, and that we now 
possess any of Bacon’s is largely owing to the fact that he was 
always more or less a public man—less than he wished and 
struggled to be, but more, occasionally, we think, than he de- 
served. But Bacon wrote poctry. So did Sternhold and 
Hopkins, Brady and Tate, and not muck worse than Ba- 
con’s, upon which Judge Holmes relies for a portion of his 
proof that Bacon wrote the plays of Shakspeare. It was well 
enough, perhaps, to insist upon the fact of Bacon’s being « 
versifier, but it was most unwise to[quote any specimens of 
his verse, since it proves, if it prove anything, that he who 
wrote it could no more have written the sublime dramas it is 
attempted to father upon him than Mr. Tupper could have 
written In Memoriam, or Mr. Sylvanus Cobb The Scarlet Let- 
ter. The trouble with Judge Holmes is that he understands 
Bacon (we will suppose so, as a compliment to his studies in 
that direction,) and that he does not understand Shakspeare . 
in other words that he knows something of the philosophic 
intellect, and nothing of the poetic one. If he were capable 
of comprehending such a nature as Shakspeare’s was—the su- 
premest of poetic souls, endowed above all others with that 
divine reflex of the Creator which we call genius, a mysterious 
quality of the brain and heart, which, drawing something 
from without, as books, and men, and travel--is more con- 
stantly fed from within, “ making the meat it feeds on” —were 
Judge Holmes, we say, large enough to grasp, even in imagi- 
nation, the man Shakspeare, he would know that he could 
not only have written his own plays, but the works of Bacon 
besides—his capacious and “ many-minded” being containing 
as many philosophies and systems of thought as there are 
stars in the sky, 

2 Embracing all things as the heaven the worlds.” 
Honour, then, all honour, to William Shakspeare ! 





~" 


“Soul of the Age! 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage! 
My Shakspeare, rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further to make thee s room: 
Thou art a monument without a tomb, 
And art alive still while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give.” 

—___—__»—_—__— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Life and Light of Men. By John Yo LL.D.—“ 
y’’ for November — * Good’ Words.” — e and “ 





porary 
view,” and “The Sunday Magazine”... Alexander Strahan and 
Co., London and New York. “Too Good for Him.” A 


Nove.. By Florence Marryat... 


. Loring. the 
— A Novel: By J. Sheridan le Fanu.....Harper and Bro- 
8. 





NEW MOSIC, 


“The Jubilate.” A collection of Sacred Music. By L. O. Em: 
erson..... Oliver Ditson and Co. 


Hine Arts. 


One of the most attractive resorts in New York for both 
amateurs and connoisseurs is Schaus’ Gallery ia Broadway. 
He has recently received from Europe a number of admirable 
pictures—gems of the German, French, and Belgian schools 
—by Meissonier, Muller, Schurtz, Von Bremen, Achenbach 
and other eminent artists. Perhaps the most charming pic- 
turé in the collection is by Meissonier. It represents a jovial 
trooper regaling himself with wine and is marked by that 
marvellous execution of finish and perfection that have won 
for this French artist his world-wide reputation. “The 
Trooper,” is about the size of a page of the Aljion, and the 
price fixed upon it is unly—five thousand dollars. 

The exhibition at the “ Studio Building” in Tenth Street of 
the Mozier marbles, is the notable event of the week. These 
exquisite creations—seven in number—can be seen till the 
8th inst., when the exhibition will close and the statues be 
delivered to their owners. Mr. Jerome is said to be the for- 
tunate possessor of three of the works. 

Mr. J. C. Buttre has published a fine and most spirited en- 
graving, from an original drawing by Miss A. R. Sawyer, en- 
titled “ The Empty Sleeve, It is illustrative of Barker’s poem 
of the same title, and depicts most beautifully the half-sad 
countenance of a young, but war-worn soldier. The natural 
look of surprise with which the child seated on its father’s 
knee, takes the Empty Sleeve and looks wistfully for the lost 
arm, is touching in the extreme. The engraving is sold by 
subscriptiun at two dollars per copy. 

We know of nothing half so wonderful in the foreign fine 
art world, as the marvellous rapidity with which Gustave 
Doré illustrates volume after volume. His last work, Tenny- 
son’s “ Elaine,” announced forthe coming holidays by a Lon- 
don firm, is said to surpass in beauty and originality all his 
previous efforts. Great interest is felt by the admirers of 
“the myriad minded Shakspeare” in the new edition of his 
works, which Doré is illustrating, for a sum so large, that we 
fear to task the credulity of our readers by naming it. 





——_~.—_—_— 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


‘A clear bead, askilled hand, and a strong personal interest 
have enabled Mr. Anthony Trollope to ptace before the So- 
cial Science Congress one of the most instructive and convin- 
ciug documents ever communicated to a meeting of Reform- 
ers. Originally, the principle of Copyright—that is to say, of 
tbe property of an author in his own creations—was 80 
distinctly recognized by common or unwritten law, that 
it existed in full force without qualification or limit. 
The Legislature in the reigu of Queen Anne interfered, 
for the first time, in the question—no to declare the rights of 
literary property, but to curtail them. It was enacted that for 
a term of fourteen years an autvor or his assigns should atill 
enjoy the benefit of Copyright, but that on the expiration of 
that time the works in question should b common pro- 
perty, to be reprinted by anybody who chose to venture on 
the speculation. Thus stood tue law for more than a century 
but during the liftime of the preseut generation the claims of 
tbe author have been nized by extension of his term of 
interest. Copyright now )asis for 42 years, or for the whole 
lifeof the author should he survive taat period, and with this 
provision no fault can be found. 

As a matter of fact International Copyright has been ac- 
tually established between this country and two of the Buro- 
pean States, so that there is notbing ei(her unreasonable or 
impracticable about the principle of the scheme. But, 

France and a are valuable customers, in the market of 
letters, they make no approach towards the importance of the 
United States. The population of America is not more namer- 
ous than that of France and North Germaay, bat it contains 
many more readers, and these readers all read Eoglish. To 
bring an E book within the ken of an American mind, 

uires no translation, no knowledge of foreign tongues. As 
oy as twelve millions of Americans, says Mr. Trollope, are 
well enough educated not only to read, but to read with ease 
and pleasure, and this immense body of scholars is imbued 
with a special! taste for the literature of our country. No won- 
der that writers ook with wistful eyes on seach a mar- 
ket—a market now utterly lost to them in the way of substan- 
tial remuneration. Between Eogluod and America no [eter- 
national Copyright existe, and the cousequence is that 
apy American publisher can reprintand publisn any work of 
4 British author, and make large profits by it, without so 
much as asking the writer's permission or off-riog him the 
smallest share of the retarns. Of course, our publishers can 
do the same with American works ; bat it happeus that at this 
particular eé} we are richer in writers while Ametica is 
richer in readers, so that the exchange, as we may «ay, isall in 
favour of the Americans and against ourselves. Mr. Trollope 
assures us that American anthors and American publishers 
are entirely agreed with him upon the question, and that it is 
not im these quarters that any opposition to the 

need be anticipated. 
The truth is, an English writer has one hold on a publisher 








across the Atlantic. Above ,all things, Americans love 
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early intelligence. Mr. Fenimore Cooper Onge gaid that 
among his countrymen there was probably not one who 
would not ae imperil his life for the mere chance of ar- 
riving ep ve minutes before anybody else; and the 
same ruling passion govern their rules even of a book-market. 
An American bookseller cannot reprint an English book till 
he has got acopy of it,and, though he need not pay for the 
| hey = when the copy is actually before him, he must do 80 
f he desires to get this copy before the rest of the trade. ‘This 
desire is very constantly entertained, and an American pub- 
lisher will pay an English writer for “ early sheets,” by the aid 
of which he may distance his competitors in catering for the 
public. Very brief, however, is his monopoly. No 
sooner has he issued his early ies than his neighbour in 
the next street can take one, hand it over to the compositors, 
and undersell the first proprietor by a new edition as fast as 
steam can turn it out. So, then, it is the American who feels 
the want of Copyright, and hence the readiness of American 
publishers to accept an international contract. 

Where, then, it will be asked, is the opposition? Mr. Trol- 
lope tells us that it isin the American Legislature. He says 
that he has never yet met with an American publisher who 
was not in favour of International Copyright, but that he has 
met American legislators of both Houses who shook their 
heads at the suggestion as injurious to the interests of the peo- 
ple at large. e recognition of an author's property in his 
own works might possibly enhauce the price at which these 
works are now procurable by the reading public of the United 
States, and Congress would not be willing to put that tax 
‘upon knowledge. Now, lest the reader should be thinking 
hardly of such a view of the question, we must, in candour, 
add that it bas been taken by eminent men in our own cpun- 
try, and, indeed, is not absolutely exploded at the present 
time. The members of Congress with whom Mr. Trollope 
conversed said no more than was said from the beuch by one 
of our famous Judges; indeed, not so much, for they were 
really considering the assumed claims of a whole people, 
whereas Lord Camden, apart from any such consideration, 
laid it down that an author should be content with honour 
alone, and that the only true reward of science was glory. 
How glory was to ye a wife and family, or why the la- 
bourer in the field of literature should, alone among all the 
labourers of the world, be unworthy of his hire, the learned 
Judge not think of explaining ; but it is clear that Ameri- 
can legislators are not without authority for their opinions. 
Nevertheless, it may perhaps be found that the interests of 
the public are not so much opposed to the interests of authors 
as the argumentassumes. The first operation of the present 
system is actually to increase the price of a new work. A 
bookseller who purchases early sheets must recoup himself 
hew he can. Whe 
and a publisher has to make his hay in this exceedingly briet 
period of sunshine, there is not a minute to be lost, and ac- 
cordingly, until a reprint appears, the new work is charged 
about double the London price. It would be far otherwise if 
the first publisher were not obliged to snap his profits so 
sbarply,and the book might be at once put in circulation ata 
price which the enormous number of readers would allow to 
be alow one. At any rate,so hopeful is the question that 
Mr. Trollope looks confidently to agitation and discussion for 
a satisfactory solution, aud we gladly give him the aid ot 
publicity to begin with.— 7imes. 

—_2»—__—. 
“ICELANDIC LEGENDS.” 
SCANDINAVIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 

In the second series of a work with the above tiile, the follow- 
ing legend is given :— 
= One autumn, six men went on a search into the sheep-walks, 
with their leader, who was a strong man and danntless withbal. 
When they had reached the farthest point of their search, a storm 
came on with heavy snowfall, and the men lost their way, not 
knowing where they were, After a long walk, they found that 
their path led down hill, and soon they found themselves in a 
small valley, and Miviog by chance come across a house, they 
knocked at the door. re came out an old fellow, ugly and 
mighty rasca)ly-looking, and said that it wa; anew thing for 
atradgers to Come and pry about his dwellings, and looked with 
ungleeful eye on his guests, The leader spoke for them all, and 
told him how they happened to come thither : and having told the 
old fellow this, he stepped inside the door with all his men, 
without waiting for the iohospitable man’s leave or refusal. 
When they had sat for a while, meat was brought them on dishes, 
by a young damsel of downcast mien. She whisperei to the 
guests, as she gave the meat to them: * Eat only the meat at the 
edge of the dish farthest from you.’ They looked and were soon 
sore thas all at that edge was mutton, bat all at the other, human 
flesh. When they bad finished, the girl removed the meat from 
the table, and took the wet clothes of the strangers to dry them, 
aod said, in a low voice : * Be watch{ul ; do not take off your 
underviothes, neither sleep!’ It was a moonlight night, and the 
leader lay in a bed in the shadow, and told his comrades that 
they should not move or speak aught till he called them. 
Shortly they had gone to rest ; the old man came in, and going 
to the bedside of one of his guests, touched his breast, and said : 
* Lean breast and craven.’ And in the same way be felt them 
all, muttering the like wellnigh at every one, till at last, when he 
came to the head of the leader and had felt his breast, he said : 
* Pat breast and mettlesome.’ And, in the same moment, he 
turned to a nook in the room and seized an axe, and returned 
with it to the bed of the leader. But the latter, seeing what was 
to come, sprang nimbly down from the bed, whereia the old can- 
nibal dealt him a blow, missing him, of course; bat the leader 
now seized the axe, and wruog it from the wretch’s hand, who 
roared out: ‘Up, my twelve, in the devil’s name!’ Now the 
leader drove the axe into the old carl’s pate, and it stood in the 
brain, and he fell dead on the spot. Then the leader said : ‘Up, 
my six, in Jesu’s name!’ When he had thus called upon his fol- 
lowers, a trap-door was opened in the floor, and there came up 
tre head ofaman. But the leader was not long in cutting it off, 
and thus he kiiled twelve of them in the open trap door of a cel- 
lar which was under the floor. After this they found the girl 
who had waited on them in the evening. She turned out to be 
a farmer’s daughter from Eyjatjordr, whom the old man bad 
stolen, and would force, against her will, to marry his eldest son. 
Bat she bore an untellable loathing towards them all, chiefly be- 
cause they killed everyone that came to them who had lost his 
way, and then eat their flesh. Here the men found many pre- 
cious things, and many sheep in the valley. They agreed that 
the leader should remain, cad one man with bim, to comfort the 

girl, and to watch the sheep during the winter, in order that 
they might not starve for want of care. But the others returned 
home, Next spriog, the leader brought the girl home, and af- 
ter wards, with the consent of her father, married her, and moved 
everything that he found in the valley to the North : began farm- 


ing, and lived a happy and lucky life with his wife to a high 
age. 
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derberg is the awfal name of a gigantic iron-clad ram, which has 
been built in the dockyard of Mr. William Webb, at New York. 
She was tried on the 5th ult. She is 380 feet long, 72 feet in 
width in her ceotral part, and of 5,000 tons burden ; she dis- 
places a quantity of water equal to 7,000 tons, and her armour 
ofiron plates weighs 1,000 tons. This vessel is built upon a 
mode! entirely different from that of the Monitors and of the 
new ironsid Her outward appearance resembles more that of 
the Merrimac, the famous Contederate ram. Her battery, which 
is to be armed with fifteen or sixteen heavy guns, forms under 
the deck a casemate, with sloping sides, upon which the enemy’s 
issiles, it is supposed, will giance harmléss off. The height of 
this casemate is about eight feet. She bas gun ports on eyery 
side, which open and shut by the action of a steam engine. @But 
what renders the Dunderberg more redoubtable is a great movable 
spur of60 feet long, which forms before the vessel a kind of a sword 
rising above the water 21 feet. The speed of the Dunderberg 
is remarkable. During her trial she rau easily nine knots under 
a small canvas, and it is estimated thatif the full power of her 
screw was put in action she could do from sixteen to eighteen 
koois. Her engines are of 6,000 horse power. During her trial 
voyage in the bay the Dunderberg performed the manceuvre of 
veeriug round, in order to fire her broadsides successively. The 
ram went round 41 times$in a space equal to the half of her total 
length, and each turn lasted about three minutes and a half. So 
that once in action the Dunderberg could successively fire seven- 
teen broadsides in an hour without changing place, and conse- 
quently without leaving the line of battle which she occupied. 
Such a result no man-of-war has attained till now. 











Game Brrps or INbia.—A curioas genus of birds, and one not 
very generally known, exists in the stony, rocky parts of central 
and southern India and Ceylon, These birds connect the jungle 
fowls described with the partridges, having, however, much 
greater affinity with the latter, especially with the genus amongst 
them which is distinguished as Francolinus. They are by our 
sportsmen in India cailed * double-spurred partridges ;” they 
lead a skulking life amongst holes and fissures ig rocks or dense 
thickets ia ravines, differ sexually in plumage, and the male has 
two or three spurs on each leg. They heve been distinctively 
named by the late able curator of the Calcutta museum, Mr. 
Edward Blyth, “ Genus galloperdix.” Size, medium; body 
plump and well feathered ; the plumage ordinary ; no hackles 
or crest; bill slenderer, longer, and softer than in Gallus, longer 
than in the true partridges, with a largish membrane over the 
nostrils ; legs shorter than in Gallus, with three rows of scute 
along the front part, the hinder part being covered with small 
scales, or, as it is called, reticulated ; tht cock bird with two and 
sometimes three sharp spurs; thumb rather small, claws curved 
and tolerably sharp; wing much asin Gallus, fourth and fifth 
rimaries longest, first about half their length ; tail ample, broad, 
rouaded, held horizontal or slightly lifted, composed ot fourteen 
feathers, with long coverts ; skin behind the eye bare. Jerdon 
says the female has one or more spurs, aud that the tail is held 
erect as in fowls. 
First Love:— 
Her whom I love! in early years 
So weil, so tenderly—wnho filled 
With a first passion’s hopes and fears 
A heart which time has not yet stilled— 
Can I forget her? Day by day I strive 
Her well-loved image from my mind to drive ; 
To find new dreams my old dreams to efface, 
And let another love my early love replace. 
But all in vain, I strive and strive, and yet 
Whate’er I do I never ean forget. 
When in the silent hours of night I sleep, 
She comes in dreams: once more I see her stand 
Beside my couch ; once more her accents steep 
My suffering soul in bliss; once more her hand 
In mine so gently, mournfully, she lays, 
While her dark eyes on mine in sadness gaze. 
Speed, kindly Time, my thougbts from her to sever, 
Or set me tree with ber to live for ever. 








Mr. Syiper’s INVENTION AND THE GOVERNMENT.—-In reference to 
the surmises which have been set afloat with regard to the claim of 
Mr. Snider upon Government for compensation for the use of 
his patent for converting the Eafield rifle into a breechloader, 
we believe the following are the general facts of the case. Mr. 
Snider was originally the proprietor of several patents, all of 
which he has disposed of. The patent for the breech-loader is 
in the hands of Colonel Roden, of Usk, a Colonel ia the volunteer 
service. The remuneration offered by Government for the use 
of the invention was £5,000 ; the patentee has made a claim for 
£20,000, and, considering that the Snider plan has gaved, for 
some years at least, the enormous cost of an entirely new small- 
arm for the whole of our military and naval forces, the public 
will probably not consider the claim an outrageous one. It is 
said that the Government have claimed an abstract right to make 
use of this or any other invention for the national service with- 
out paying anything for patent rights. This reads like laying 
claim tojthe right to cheat, and it is not likely Parliament will 
endorse any such proposal, 

Anoturr New Mortve Power.—A correspondent of the 
Builder asserts that he has discovered an “ extgaordinary method 
of producing motive power capable of doing all that steam-power 
can do, entirely free trom dauger or the fear of it: neither fire 
nor water is required ; it occupies but little space, ad requires 
very little attendance ; feeds itself, and continues in » »werfal ac- 
tion at less than one-twentieth part of the cost of st am-power. 
In short, a better substitute for the costly murdering *! am-power 
cannot be reasonably desired. When the power of «apital can 
be brought to act with mechanical knowl and «hil, the de- 
struction of coal to produce motive power will cease, : -if-interest 
will put an end to it.” We have been told the same thing so 
often before, that we must ask for evidence before we can give 
more space to the statement. 





Prorits oF THE Darry my ENGLAND.—In such questions 
we must endeavour tw get at something like an average result ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying that well-managed cows 
should yield from 500 to 600 gallons of milk annually. York- 
shire shorthorns have been knewn to produce 800, and Ayr- 
shires as much as 650 gallons; but these are exceptional 
cases. A dairy of well-bred Irish cows, yielded for the twenty- 
six summer weeks 384 gallons a piece, and in the winter half 
198 gallons, or 583 gallons in the year. The percentage of 
butter depends upon food, nature of the animal, both as to 
breed and peculiar habits, and upon the season Of the year. 
Shorthorns, though often larze milkers, do not often yield 
a rich article; and we may calculate that twelve quarts of 
milk will yield 1lb. of butter. With Ayrshires and Alderneys 
nine to ten quarts will frequently suffice. Mr. Horsfall’s high- 
ted cows (cross-bred sborthorns) yield on an average 18oz. of 
butter for twelve quarts of milk ; and each quart of cream pro- 
duces 24foz. of butter—an extraordinary result as compared 





the Court Journal thus describes this sea monster :—The Dun- 


with the ordinary returns. Mr. Horsfall’s cows yield on an 


a 266lb. of butter per annum. The ordinary produce 
may be put at about 2cwt. per cow. The value of a cow's 
roduce may be put roundly at a sum between £16 and £17. 
e are not now speaking of the milk trade in the neighbour 
hood of towns, because new milk makes 9d. to 1 
gallon w le, which leaves an average of £22 1 
£25 a cow. In such cases the cost of keep and attendance 
greater than we have calculated, or less the farm 
value of the manuring elements, which must tell 
time. But, assuming that the milk will 
butter or cheese, about 6d. a gallon, we arrive, with the 
at an average of about £16 to £17. The cost of keep 
attendance being deducted, we have, barring accidents, a 
return of £5 to £6 a cow, and something more for the 
of manure over litter, which it is difficult to calculate.— Meld. 
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Sciravrous Acrp Gas 4s A DistnrectaANt.—We have ocea- 
sionally recommended burning sulphur, or sulphurous acid, as a 
disinfectant of old standing and established atility, This is the 
substance which our own and other governments long used in 
quarantine fumigations, if it be not in very general use for such 
purposes even yet in various countries. Dr. Dewar, of Fifeshire, 
in Scotland, strongly recommends its use in cattle-p.ague, aud 
states that the treatment led to results of unexpected importance. 
Dr. Dewar’s cows were ‘fumigated four times a day for four 
months ; and he, as well as some of his neighbours, discovered 
that the animals enjoyed the treatment,* so much so that it has 
been continued, irrespective of the disease ; and they consider it 
to be demonstrated, that exposure to the fumes of sulpbur is 
highly beneficial to cactle at any time, by reason of its recog- 
nised tonic attributes and its disinfecting properties, It appears 
also to be a specific against other diseases to which cattle, and 
horses as well, are liable. But the most striking results were 
that the men who atteuded to the fumigations ceased to be 
troubled with various ailments, A groom, far.gon? with con- 
sumption, and who had more than once been reported as dead, 
having made an effort to superintend a course of fumigations. 
found himself surprisingly relieved within one week ; and within 
two months he gained ¢wo stone in weight, and was fit for any 
ordinary stable-work. Similar beneficial results, Dr. Dewar 
adds, have been produced in others afflicted with chronic phthisis, 
and diphtheria has been stayed.— Builder. 





DirLomatic SaLaries.—The following is the relative cost of 
the Embassies and Ministers to foreign Powers of France and 
England :— 


Embassies. 





A New Fve..—A very novel use of fish has lately been made 
on the Western lakes, The sturgeon who get too stale for 
market are sold on the wharves to the steamboat-stokers, who 
thrust them into their furnaces, aad greatly facilitate the com- 
bustion of the wood. Twenty of these big fishare equal, it is 
said, to a cord of wood in raising steam. 

Lorp BrovenaM ON THE WICKEDNESs OF WAR—lIn con- 
trasting the recent sanguinary war With common murder, Lord 
Brougham, at the “ Social Science Congress,’ remarked : “ Man- 
kind will never be free from the scourge ot war until they learn 
to call things by their proper names, to give crimes the same 
epithets, whatever outward form they may assume, and to re- 
gard with equal the ueror who slakes his thirst 
of dominion with the blood of his fellow-creatures, and the more 
vulgar criminal who is executed for taking the life of a way- 
faring man that he may seize upon his While men will 
fight, and slay their tens of thousands, the crime of murder on 
the largest scale must go On, unpunished and unrepented. Yes, 
unpanisbed in this world. But our Heavealy Father, bestowing 
freewill on His creatures, hath declared them accountable for its 
abuse ; and, administering justice in mercy towards the numbers 
deceived or compelled into blood-guiltiness, He condemns those 
that have betrayed or forced them as their lices or their 
instruments to the unspeakable and enduring torments of hell.” 





A Great Excinsertnc Worx.—A gigantic work is on the 
tapis. nothing less than the drying-up of a great part of the Zuy- 
der Zee, of bacchanalian celebrity. The extent of the land pro- 

to be reclaimed is 380,000 acres, and the cost of the work 
is set down at £10,650,000. Were it beer, perhaps the German 
topers could do it at a cheaper rate. 

Two “B. C’s.—In almanacs and other books for titular re- 
ference B.C. is universally adopted as the initials of the phrase 
“ Before Christ.” An abstract was recently required and ob- 
tained from the office of the Regigtrar-General, which, after nar-* 


rating the pames and designations of the ts, quoted in ex- 
tract, “ A son named James, twelfth April. one thousand eight 
hundred and seven."—“ B.C.” The udiated 


certificate was rep’ 

and sent back for mn ofthe “B.C.” It turned out§that 
in those days session clerks put “ B.C.”’ as a contraction for cer- 
tification that “the child was baptised Before the Congrega- 
tion.’ 

Tae Anyssisian Cartives.—The London Morning Herald 
says :—“* We are glad to be able to announce that the Govern- 
ment have resolved on making a new effort to rescne the unfor- 
tunate ee King Theo- 
dore in Abyssinia. In a few days Mr. Flad will leave for the 
court of that sovereign, the bearer of a and digni- 
fied letter from the Queen, the release of our countrymen. 
Colonel Merewether will follow Mr. Flad, with snitable presents 
for the Abyssinian monarch as far as Massowah, where he will 
await the result of Mr. Flad’s mission before he proceeds further. 
We sincerely trust the pew effort will be successful, but it is ob- 
vious that our countrymen are completely at the mercy of 
Theodore. Anything like a display of force in the inaccessible 
region of Abyssinia isfout of the question. It would fail to effect 





the release of the prisoners, and would almost inevitably involve 
us in a costly and resultless war. There is every reason to be- 
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lieve that Mr. Flad is the most likely person the Government 
could have selected to succeed in the mission they have entrusted 
to him; and we hope many weeks will not elapse before he sends 
us back some good tidings of our unfortunaie countrymen.” 


DvuRABLE Fasutons.—The Indians seen by the Spanish ex- 
plorers were the same t of aborigines as are now found roam 
ing over the vast A nt of North America, and with the 
exception of the changes incident to the introduction of the 
horse, their habits and manner of living in the sixteenth century 
were precisely the same as they are at the present moment. The 
whimsical caprices of fashion hold no tyrannical sway over their 
beaux and belles. They are not obliged to send three thousand 
miles to ascertain what particular coloured ribbon would be 
authorized to adorn a bonnet during the succeeding month, or 
what special style of neck-tie would meet the approbation of the 
veau monde in Paris The material and cut of their garments 
to-day are precisely the same as they were three hundred years 
ago ; indeed, so uniform and permanent is their method of con- 
ducting all the affairs of life, that an expert has only to examine 
the remains of an old campfire, or even a moccasin, in order to 
determine what particular tribe of Indians passed that way.— 
Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. 
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17, too frightened to do'anything but obey. When that was 
done, they prayed for the Duke of York, onl tee for another—e 
in fact, thr & whole string of dukes ; then they sat down, the 
young lady fr ightened out of her senses, ° . 
ra few minutes he begins n: “It won’t do; I can’t 
stand it ; the train is too i in you or I must get out ; 
I don’t want to, so you must go.” The girl, in despair, says, 
But we have not prayed for the Duke of Northumberland.” 
“Ah, no more we have.” Down they go on their kaoees, when 
luckily the train stopped at a station, and the young lady called 
the guard, when it was discovered that the gentleman was a 
lunatic escaped from Hanwell. 



















































































would never have been ex to under more skilful leader- 
ship; and the Prussian military tribunals acted with such se- 
ity against the vanquished, under the Presidency of the 
Prince, that the latter is to this day cordially detested in the 
whole of Southern Germany, and especially in Baden. At 
court in Berlin his position was gpything but a pleasant one. 
He had for years been on terms of merely formal courtesy 
with his brother, whose character was the very opposite of 
his own; and his position became utterly intolerable in con- 
sequence of the coldness which existed between his wife and 
the — He came more and more seldom to Berlin, where 
the Kreuz Zeitung party intrigued against him at court un- 
ceasingly, and often in the coarsest way. The heir presump- 
tive thus lived a sort of exile ; and the childish king, although) Tue VINTAGE oF 1866.—A late circular gives the follow- 
he had long been sickly, would not die, At length he was} ing very unfavourable intelligence respecting the vintage in 
attacked by disease of the brain, which made it n to | the vine countries of Europe : It is many years since we have 
establish a cy, and from that time forward the life of the | had to record so utter a faijure in the taltty and yields of the 
prince, now King William L., became a brighter one; for, | principal wine-producing countries, Our correspondent from 
thanks to the evil reputation which attached to his former op- | Oporto states that the Douro, even to its outlet into the sea, 
ts, the Kreu% Zeitung men, in the whole country, he at | is a perfect river of mud, caused by the heavy rains that have 
ength obtained a certain popularity, and entered on the du-) fallen now continuously for some length ot time washing 
ties of the regency accompanied by the best wishes of the} down the scanty soil in ton loads from the mountainous dis- 
people. King William is a man tvat cannot very well do/|tricts, where the finest quintas are located, and so 
without popularity : the first days of his regency were, there- | the sparse production of grapes for the year that the most 
fore, perhaps the happiest he had known since he was a +} ignominious resnit must Be certain. It is not now in the 
Unfortunately his happiness was not of long duration. He | power of the elements to retrieve the damage they have done. 
could not agree with the Liberal party and the weak-minded | A late vintage there is tantamount to aa indifferent, if not a 
ministers with which it had provided him, and by degrees he | bad one, but when it is not only late, but accompanied with 
fell into the power of those very Kreuz Zeitung men who had | stormy weather, «il hope is extinguished. We are led to ex- 
embittered his life when he was Crown Prince, and who at) pect that the quantity made will, in spite of the nting 
length pressed upon him Herr von Bismark as Premier, It}influence of the watery element, not reach m if an 
cost a hard struggle before he could decide on such an ap-| beyond 35,000 pipes, aud in all probability the largest Ye 
~——y and it gave him gyeat pain to perceive that, though | of these will be burnt for brandy, and even in the most favour- 
desired nothing more than to be honoured as the father of| ed districts nothing will be made worthy a in any 
his people, he was no longer cheered by the Berliners in the|of the first-class lodges at Villa Nova. Pros Jerez 
streets ; but he was still impressed with the firm conviction} we also bear «lisastrous news, that the grapes are 
that all he had done was for the good of his country. For-|yery unripe, the quantity small, and certainly the 
tunate old man! that which he had aspired to for half a cen- | quality must be bad; the crops even at Seville, which we 
tury has been given him towards the decline of his life ; first, | reported in our last number as being in better condition than 
a little war against Denmark, and a short time after a great, | at and around Jerez de la Frontera, are only half an 
unprecedentedly glorious, and brilliant war against Austria, | and we expect those of the best vineyards, from which 4 
the formidable neighbour of Prussia in Germany. He has| really fine wine can emanate, are really worse off, The far- 
hailed his son and the princes of his house as victors on the| mers are striving for high prices, but the absolute dearth of 
battlefield of Koniggratz, where he himself nominally hel¢ | money will miitate aguinst their ing themselves, The 
the chief command; he made Prussia the master of Ger-| expenses attendant on culture, and the 
many and the powerful neighbour of France ; he has proved | ing gales with great vigour from the same cause, From Bor. 
to his people that he understands more about military matters | deaux we hear equally bad news, and in the Medoe district 
than the Liberal deputies in the chamber, who wished to) the year 1866 will be long memorable as one of the worst a 
baulk bis plaa for the organisation of his army; and he has} record. Germany has not escaped, and lamentation is rife 
finally entered his capital in triumph at the head of his vic- | throughout the districts of the Raine and the Moselle. When 
torious troops, in the midst of the enthusiastic rejoicings Of | that country has # bad vin it is bad in the truest sense 
the whole population, which is generally not over-disposed to | the word ; the produce can ly be called ‘wine, and such 
make any very strong demonstrations of feeling. These are in| may be said of the present. Yet we do not.ook for much, if 
truth moments of great happiness, such as few monarchs have any, rise in the price of Hocks and Moselles, which, although 
enjoyed at so advanced an age.— Fortnightly Review. as pure and wholesome as aay wine grown, do not obtaia that 
——eu favour here that might have Geen » has to com- 
pete in price with the phie-wtnes in Ponnek, w , if not so 
palatable, find their way to the table at leas cost. Ia conclu- 
sioa, we may remark that the present vintagea the 
antipodes of 1834, w at varchy fee im all 
wine-growing countries, this is almost universally disastrous 
and although we can bear up against one such, yet we must 
+g that it may be long ere we have to chronicle such ano- 
er. 
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Mr. Hitx’s Mersop or Liquipatine tHe Nationa Dest.— 
Under the following arrangements the whole debt might be paid 
off in 124 years: I would we — = — of 
the permanent 5 per cent ann be con’ nto 5 per cent. 
terminable annuities; to do which would require, for a period 
of 31 years, an addition of about £2,030,000 a year to the taxes, 
viz. : £2,000,000 for interest, and about £80,000 for cost of col- 
lection ; but from this sum Would have to be deducted first 
nearly £600,000 for existing terminable anouities, which will come 
to an end next April, and upwards of £700,000 which in like 
manner will have to be struck off in 19 years. Iu 1893 the ac- 
count would stand as follows :—Debt, including estimate equi- 
valent of probable amount of life annuities, about 710 millions, 
bearing au interest of somewhat more than 21 millions ; or, in- 
cluding the costs of collection and management, of about 22 mil- 
lions ; a8 compared with the present — of 27 millions, or 
the payment after 1885 of about 253 millions. I trust that when 
the year 1898 arrivesjthere will be a general willingness to em- 
ploy at least the greater part of this saving—say three millions 
—in a farther conversion of permanent into terminabie annui- 
ties. -If this be done, under the same arrangement as the first 
proposed conversion, it would apply to a sum of 150 millions ; 
and in 31 more years the debt would be brought down to about 
560 millions, requiring a taxation of about 174 fhillions, or about 
44 less than in 1898, and, nearly 9} millions less than now. At 
the next period of 1929, 1 hope that four millions of the new 
saving will be assigned to further conversion ; and, if this hope 
be realized, 200 millions more of the debt will be placed on the 
road for liquidation. Then, by the year 1960 the debt will be 
reduced to 360 millions, and the taxation for its payment to about 
114 millions, as compared with 174 millions in 1929. By this 
time the debt would be brought down to so moderate a size, that 
I hope that by one more and last effort the whole would be con-| mo 4 Rrvgr:— 
verted into terminable annuities, and that, perhaps, at a higher Dark “3 ts eton | thom thet Gensel fewest 
rate than five per cent. interest. But even if the latter rate be No fore nod “= ou ; ercely Lowest, 
adopted by the year 1991, or in less than 130 years from the pre- lei erce and so impatient to be gone: 
sent time, every shilling of our debt will have been paid, and 27 it fear, or some wild vengeance that thou owest, 
millions a year will have been struck off the taxation.” ° x he pra oeg fiend or maine drive = ni ? 

ou art full of glorious passion from the bills, 

And in thy strength goest forth to conquer ills, 
Not thinking how thou must be overthrown. 

Yet chafe not, noble River! nor seek to mend 

God’s purpose in thee and thine own far end, 

Lest those proud waves o’erflow in sluggish mire : 

His be the grief who would not brook controul, 
Within whose heart has ceased the great desire, 

And stagnant are the waters of his soul. JR 
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“ A Sark Ixcrent.”’—In May, 1846, the barque Anna Bella, 
of Port-Glasgow, was on the passage from ‘London to Tobago, 
West Indies, The crew were in the habit of having fishing lines 
over the ship’s stern, for the of catching dolphin. One 
day, when sailing in the N.E. trade winds, at the rate of about 
three knots an hour, the wind right aft and very light, the ship 
carrying all sail, with studding sails on both sides, an immense 
shark was hooked, The fishing line was not strong enough to 
haul the monster up over the stern, and, in order to better se- 
care it, the line and shark were passed along to the starboard 

where the ship's side was lowest, for the purpose of 





Tue CoMANCHE INDIANS.—The men are about the medium 
stature, with bright, eopper-coloured complexions and intelli 
gent countenances, in many instances with aquil: noses. 
thin lips, black eyes and hair, with but little beard, They 
never cut the hair, but wear it of very great Jen and orna 
ment it upon state occasions with silver and beads, Their 
dress consists of leggias and mocassins, with a cloth wrapped 
around the loins. The body is generally naked aboye the 
middle, except when covered with the buffalo robe, which is 
a constant appendage to their wardrobe. The women are 
short, with crooked legs, and are obliged to crop their hair 
close to their heads, They wear, in addition to the } 
and mocassina, » shirt of dressed deer-skin. They ano Ghee 
their faces and breasts and are far from being as good- 
looking as the men. Notwithstanding these people are hos- 
pitable and kind to strangers, and apparently amiable in their 
dispositions, yet when a warrior conceives himself injured, hfs 
thirst for revenge knows no satiety. Grave and digaified in his 
deportment, and pridiug himself upon his coolness of 
and the control of his us, yet when once provoked, he 
like the majority of race, is implacable and unrelenting ; 
an affront is laid up and cherished in his breast, and nothing 
can efface it from bis mind until ample reparation has been 
made. He has no ides of forgiveness ; the insult must be 
atoned for by blood. With other tribes, quarrels can often 
be settled by presents to the injured ty; but with the 
prairje Indians, the law of equity is s that no reconcilia- 
tion take place until the reproach is wiped out with the 
blood of their enemy. * * 1 was told by an old chief of 
the Northern Comanches, called Is-sa-keep, that he was the 
father of four sons, who he said were as fine young men as 
could be found ; that they were a great source of comfort to 
him in his old age, and could steal more horses than any young 
men in his band.—Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. 
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gangway, Lack oF Honour.~Dishonouradle actions are 4uite as 
getting a bow line hitch passed round the shark, or of getting a plentiful as blackberries upon a hedge. Men are not, as a 
ro shark-hook tackled in its jaws With this intention, | rule, any more strictly honourable than they are moral or re- 
athew Dow, the chief mate, got a shark-hook, with a long strong ligious ; but there is this distinction, that men are immoral or 
line attached to it, and went over the ship’s rail into the main | irreligious without remorse, while no one flies in honour’s 
chains, and while he beld on with one hand, he tried with the | face without fecling ashamed and degraded by what he has 
other to hook the shark by the mouth. as the sailors contrived,|done. Reputation is one thing and honour is another. Peo- 
with the fishing line, to pull the shark’s head a little out of the| ple care for the latter who do not value the former in the 
water. While so doing, the mate accidentally missed his hold| least. Many a cynic or a sceptic who regards present or post- 
and fell into the sea, and right astride the shark’s back, the back | humons fame as an idle breath obcys rigidly, in his private 
fin of which he clutched in desperation, and the feel of which | life, those maxims which are peculiarly supposed to govern 
was rough asa file. The shark, feeling the weight of Dow on its| the conduct and manners of a gentleman, It is true that 
back, darted away from the ship’s side, and the jerk on the fish-| honour cannot perform a surgical operation, but it is Fed 
ing line nearly cut the hands of the sailors who held it. They | true that fio one could live in comfort or peace with his fel- 
again contrived to divert the shark’s head to the ship’s side. | lows who openly acknowledged no allegiance to honourable 
Captain Patterson, the master of the vessel, who was a muscular |ideas. He need not pay his debts, unless indeed his debtor 
<4 man, seeing the imminent peril of his mate, sprang over into the | possesses no other security thau a bare promise, in which 
s , main chains, hung himself down, and, by a great effort, got hold| case honour comes to the rescue of the debtor, and insists 
f of the mate by the collar,and by his muscular strength, aided LY upon prompt and punctual payment eich ‘ 
. the crew, managed to pull him up from his perilous position, which have anything to do with horses, above all other debts, 
ir hands standing aghast paralysed with horror. Meantime the|are sacred. It is, again, established as an important principle 
- shark, by a desperate effort, got away off the hook and escaped. | that the truth should be told as between man and man, but 
. no gentleman of fashion—in other days at least—expected to 
be tied down tightly to the truth in his intercourse with the 
fairer sex. He pursued a donne fortune by stratagem and by 
deceit ; and it was not only Jove who laughed—as 
says—at lovers’ uries, for an experienced lover laughed at 
them himself. If we turn from love to battle, a similar phe- 
nomenon meets us. Sometimes it is discreditable to be afraid, 
but not always. A coward cannot show his face again in so- 
ciety if he turns his back to a cannon-ball or a bayonet thrust ; 
but a hero may run away from the cholera or froma mad dog. 
A gentleman is supposedto be obliged never on ary occasion to 
exhibit fear of a gentleman who is sis equal; but a gentleman 
who pulls off door-knockers at night, when he has nobly 
=, may take abr heels, it is — before the police. 
ospitality, again, is a virtue both acknowledged and practis- 
ed upon paneple. Yet the roué who would shrink trom re- 
fusing « visitor a glass of wine under his roof feels little hesi- 
tation about dining with a credulous host one day, and sedu- 
cing his wife upon the next, provided he shows himself ready 
willing to face the injured Menelaus in mortal combat 
the day after. And finally, to» take a conspicuous example, 
there are a thousand acts of meanness which are habitually 
done, which no one would tamely endure to be reproached 
with.—Saturday Review. 
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TROUBLESOME TEETH.—Lord Brougham, at the Social 
Science Meeting, Manchester, read in a tolerably audible voice ; 
but after reading about half of his paper he saddently sat down, 
apparently owing to a set of false teeth getting out of order. He 


— them, remarking, “ One's teeth are troublesome from 
rth.’ 





IMPROVEMENT IN “ GREAT EASTERN” sur Srock} 
—An extraordinary general meeting was held lately in London, 
when it was determined that the 2,500 shares held in the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company should be allotted pro 
amongst the shareholders, and that the £50,000 ord 
of the Atlantic Telegraph y, to which the Great 
Steamship Company is enti under the charterparty of the 
Great Eastern, be at present held in hand as a reserve fund. 
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IngELanD Turez HunprRep Years Aco.—What the Low 
Countries were to 3; Ireland was to England, a depend- 
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' A Narrow Escare.—At Hanwell, England, recently, a young 
lady was put into a train alone to goto London. As the train 
was on the point of starting, a gentleman rushed up and got in. 
Shortly after the train had started, the gentleman jumped up and 
cod strata This carriage is too heavy and must be lightened,” 
and straightway his carpet disappeared out of the window, 
He sits still a few minutes, when be begins again, and this time 
his coat and waistcoat follows his bag. 

After a little while he eaid, “ Let us pray for the Duke of 
Gloucester.” Down they go on their knees, poor girl, only 
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in who attacked the palace to enter it, Inctend of Getadting it to 
ra popularity which was attached to his name. In fighting 


“3 tionary army which had collected roupd the remnants of 
w 
= enemy, suffered reverses in this unequal contest which they 


reign pri 

ple in shaking off their oppressors. Both in London and 
seme Soa teaieamem of toe pretend Maestenen Eee ened 
came ol revi Tro would 
send an army to ae ean at 
English statesmen was represented by a memorandum of Ce- 
cil’s that “it was folly to lose a kingdom in ” for 
the grandest of uncertainties eleowhare. Occll, Indeed, as well 
as every other minister who had attempted so far _. 
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deal with the Irish difficulty, had found the task too hard for 
him. The“ ” was one which had yielded no fruit to 


with the 
capricious humour for a while recedes, and the margin dries 
and meadow grass takes op of the rushes and the 
so with the Irish people a disposition to industry d 
sometimes for brief intervals the usual a ite for disorder, 
and the administration would flatter itself that the new era 
‘was commencing. Such a fallacious period succeeded in the 
fall of Shan O'Neil, and in the harbour towns in Cork, Water- 
ford, Youghal, Limerick, to some extent even in Galway 
trade to ww, and with trade a sense of the value o 
order law. steady hand of Sidney had made itself 
felt especiaily in the South ; the pretended right of the chiefs 
to levy tribute on the citizens had been abolished ; and for a 
cireuit of a few miles about the walls the farmers were culti- 
vating the ground on some better terms than as being sheep 
to be periodically shorn by the O or Mac of the adjoining 
Rm ry a England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. 


Chess. 


Conpvucrap sy Captars G. H. Mackunzis. 





PROBLEM, No. 929, By H. Finlinson, of Huddersfield, Eng. 





White to play and mate in 2 moves. 





BSoLuTION TO PRoBLEM No, 925, 


White, Black. 
Hot oe 1 K to K8 (4) 
2Rto K Raq 2KtoK2 
SRt KRS 3 K moves. 

4 Rto K 8 mate. 
(A) 

1 Kto BS 
2RtoK Ktaq 2K twoKS 
8S KtoB6 3 K moves, 

4 R to Kt 4 mate. 





: GAMB VI. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz. 
LPtoKB4 PtoK4 10 PtoQ5 (6 toK 2 
Hays P eo Q 3(4) \it Bike ate 9 tke k P ch 
3 P tke P B tks ines Q to B8 ch 
4K toB8 KKttoK B38 hy Q Rto K ch 
5 PteQ4 Kt to BS is tks R K tks R ch 
SHRM ARS Bto Kt5 5 KtoB2 Qto K 6ch 
TPtwoKS toQ2 16 Ktob 9 oun es 
8 B tke Kt P tks |17 P tks B so 933) 
Y9BtoQKt5S Castles,Qside'I8 KtoKt2 KtoKtch 
and White resigns. 
unter attack Gn the part of the second 
wie Tek devised, if we mistake hn Mr, Burden. 
oy A ly bad move, which commits the game at once ; 
nis best play seme to be Ktto B3 
(e) Of course if White 


e Kt with P he loses lis 3 by the 
discovery ; White’s best move was (11) Q to K 2, but 
play as be may he will have a bad game. 

o The last six moves are a masterly termination on the part 
of Mr. Bteinitz. 





The fi interes e@ war yed last week at the 
New York Chane Club, bebnten Mr. telecon ond Dr. Barnett, 
two of the best players in the Club. 


Bcorcu Gamnrt. 





White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. J. Dr. B. Mr. J. Dr. B. 
1PtwK4 PtoK 4 MPteoQR4 PtQRS 
2KttoK BS KttwoQBs 15 BtoQ Kt2 gio ks 

3 PtwQé P tks 16 PtoQKt5 RtoK Baq 
4BtoQB4 BtoQB4 7a" RS KttoK 4 

5 Castles PtwoQ 8 18 eo? P to K Kt 5 (ec) 
6PtcQ BS BtoK Kt5(a)/19 P tks Kt tke P 
TQwQkts B tks Kt 20 K to Req Rtks K BP 
8 Peh K toBsq 2 KttoK BS ta AY 
9 B tks Kt R tks B 22 Q Rto K aq tke Kt ch (¢) 
10 P tks B Pto K Kt4 PET R tke R P ch 
NU QwKks Rto K Kt 3 4% Kto Ktsq PtoQédis chi(/) 
RQwKBS Ktokt? % Kto B® B tks Reh 
ch (b) 26 K to B eq Kt to K 6 ch 
WPwQKt4 BtoQ kts 27 Rtke Kt R to’Kt8 mate 
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of the present opening, gives the 
8. 
to K R3 would have been prefera- 


4 
2 
e 


on 
ble. 

(¢) Kt to°Q 6 wonld also have been a good move, for if White 
Bis) 4 ya, Tod Kt or QR, he loves the Q; 
and if he defends it with the K R he loses a piece. The position 
at this is very interesting. 

(a) appears to be stronger than taking the B. 


The followi: ipa. goad aposimnan of the A Renter Gems ed 
some time pen the Bt. reorge’s Chess Club, heyy Ay 
W. Wayte and Mr. Loewenthal. The attack is conducted by Mr. 


Wayte with great ability :— 

White, Black. White. Black. 
Rev. W. W. Mr. L. Rev. W. W. Mr. L. 
1Ptok¢ PtoK 4 20 BtksB(}) Qtks B 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 21 RtksReh K to Kt? 
SK KttoB3 PtoK Kkt4 2 PtoQ7 Kt tke P 
4PtoKR4 PtoK Kt5 23 R tks R Boop om 
5KttoK5 KkKttoB3 % Kt R2 tto K4 
6BOQB4 PtoQé ATS Kt to K B6 ch 
7 P tks P + ly 26 K to Req Gt ket 
8 PtoQ4 + 4S 27 RtoQs ttks K RP 
9 QB tks P Kt toR4 Rig ia K to Baq 
10 PtoK Kt3 PtoK B3 2 QtoK R2 pate 
11 Castles Ptks Kt 30 QtoQ 2 ttoK B6 
12 P tks P BwQB4ch | 31 QtoKBéch K to K sq 
13 K to Kt2 Kt tks B ch 82 KttoK4 BtoK 2 
14 BR tks Kt aero 33 KRtksQBP BtoK Kt4 
Sak Be, BtoK B4 | 34 KttoQ6ch gto Bes 
16 QtoK Bsq Castles 35 KttksQKt K to K sq 
17 Q Rto K sq SE Bs P ch 
18 K6 (a toK B2 36 Rto QB8, and wins. 

19 F to Q6 Btks R 

(a) Kt to K 4 would have been more efficacious, Let us sup- 

pose 
18 KttoK 4 18 B tks Kt ch (best) 
19 QRtksB. Oe as Roe 
oth P to 4 ch 20 K to Kt 2 (best) 





and play as Black may the loss of the game is inevitable. 

(>) All this is very well played by*Mr. Wa: 

(c) Played without due Feuhes : Mr. Lecwenthal must have 
otherwise perceived that by playing the Q to K 6 instead, he would 
have rendered victory a certainty. 


Tue Eneuisn Fixer at Patenmo.—The following sensi- 
ble remarks on the affair at Palermo are published in the Jn- 
nce Belge :—“ The arrival of the English fleet at Paler- 
mo a week before the insurrection broke out, and the attitude 
of the English towards the Sicilians have been the subjects of 
| —— oe ——. and Pe acree the abet 
arguments © e charge brought st England—that o! 
coveting Sicily and the Mediterrantee. But it is not more ra- 
tional to believe that the presence of. the English squadron 
was 8 measure for the protection of the interests of Great Bri- 
tain—a sort of precaution which appears to have been en- 
tirely wanting to the Italian Government? Moreover, if 
Ep really nourished any designs on Sicily, in view of 
ber own naval interests in the Mediterranean, would she have 
spontaneously abandoned the protectorate of the Ionian Is- 
lands, which gave her a far more commanding position in the 
waters of ? ‘These insinuations are, therefore, ut- 
bm A devoid of common sense, and if Italy is ever to lose 
— will certainly not be through the intrigues of Eng- 
Hicu Boriprses ry Parts.—There is at this*time in course 
of construction, as an experiment and ible* model, in the 
Quartier de Roule, a house having nine stories above the 
ground floor, and, with basement and cellars, altogether 11 
stories. As land in the centre of Paris is of great value, and, 
consequently, rents very high, the object of the building in ques- 
tion is to obtain increased space by means of incre’ elevation. 
This house will have this peculiarity—that it will have no stair- 
case, but it will be provided with ao hydraulic apparatus similar 
to that in use by builders to raise their materials to upper scaf- 
folds. This apparatus consists of two large flat forms, ascending 
and descending every minute without making any noise. Upon 
these platforms will 
house will be enabled to reach the highest stories without any 
fatigue. From this arrangement it would follow that the upper 
stories, being the most airy, commanding the best views, and 
being tree from all risk of inconvenience from lodgers above, 
will probably obtain a higher rent than the other a ents, 
Thus an entire revolution in house arrangement will be effected. 
The new buildings of the Bank of France will, it is said, be pro- 
vided with ascending stages such as we have described.—La 








THE “WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 

& reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 

unite in calling them the best Pianos of the present day, a : 
to 


placed seats, so that the lodgers in the |* 





Our Young Folks 


An Ilustrated Magazine fer Boys and Girls. 


This Monthly, begun in January 1965, has already won the 
reputation of being “ TH" BEST JUVENILE MaGazIN® PUBLISHED 
IN ANY LAND OR LanGuaGs.”” Prominent educators, distinguish- 
ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American writers, 
—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harriet E. Prescott, R, H. 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of ‘ Seven Little Sisters,” T. W. 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N, Prescott, Kate Put- 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of ‘‘ Angel Children,” &e — 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every number. 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond- 
ents makes it a HovseHoLp De.icur. 

Terms: $2 a year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies $8 

Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $80, and a copy GRaTis to the 
person procuring the Club. 


| Every Saturday | 


This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Litera- 
tare. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Transla- 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given. 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 
EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double- 
column pages. 
Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance ; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical published by 
Ticknor & Fieips. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 

NOW PUBLISHING, ‘ 
THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 
A CYCLOP ZDIA OF 
EXPERIMENTAL, CHEMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
AND 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY, 

The seetions having been written by authors of great scientific 

eminence, amo whom arc Professors Owen, 


‘Tgwant, and Youne; Drs. ax, Scorrman and 


LuraeEsy, 
others. With au introductory discourse of 
sures and parameges of seience, by Hzwxy Lorp oT yee 
D.C.L., F.R8., : Member of the National Institute of France, 
and of the Royal A y of Naples. 
Edited by Jams W: author of the “ Magic of Science,”’. 








jects treated in the work. In parts at 30 cents 
semi-monthly. To be completed in about 70 parts. 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING OO., 
12, WEST FOURTH &TREET, NEAR BROADWAY- 
Henry A. Brown, Manager- 
N. B—AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


BRB SALE.—The first eight yes 16 vols.] of BLACK- 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE, bound ody commencing Ap ril, 
1817. Apply to Mr. Webb, 40 Exchange Place. Room 24. 








which is fully proved by their being selected in pref 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most ele- 
t instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy and 
; immense power, capable of filling the largest hall; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public—N. Y. Independent, July 12, 1866. 


PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE. 
F or Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hvir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced 





A Card to the Public.—A Question Answered. 
Why is it that those two large Stores in the Cooper Institu’ 
4 ef Achar Plas ene eowtes treat 


on the corner 
night with customers, to the no small of would-be rival 


establishments, who cannot understand why “ these things are 
so?” 

It is because the tral; and magnificent stock of first-class 
House Furnishing Goods, Glass, Silver Plated Ware, Table 
Cutlery and Cooking Utensils therein contained, bas been pur- 
chased with the great good judgment of large experience—and 





Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
THE MARVEL OF PERU. 

A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
nything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Waicut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York, 


THURSTON’S TOOTH POWDER. | 
STANDS UNRIVALLED FOR BEAUTIFYING AND 
CLEANSING the TEETH, SWEETENING the 
BREATH, and KEEPING the GUMS and TEETH in 
a sound and healthy condition. Manufactured by 
F. & CO. WELLS & OO., New York. 
Buy it from any Druggist. 


GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 
Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im- 
portance. It is strictly pure, similar to the old English white 
soap, becomes very hard, and js equally good for laundry, bath 
or toilet. All first-class grocers keep it. Orders by mail will be 
promptly attended to. 











JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 





¢ ory Sncly played. 
Far preferable to taking P with P dis ch. The whole ter- 
mination is beautifully played by Dr. B. 


350 Washington Street. 


e 
! y for cash. 2 
This is why all first-class are sold at this establishment 


cheaper than at any other house fn the city, and the public, aware 
of the fact, go there to buy. “That's what's the matter.” 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD’S Great Housekeepers’ Bazaar, 
China, Glass and Crockery Emporium, Cooper Institute 
Sign of the Golden Kettle—corner store. . 


Terrey’s Weather Strips keeps out the cold. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS save one-third in fuel. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep out the dust. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS preserve carpets and furni- 
ture. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS stop rattling of windows. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS deadcn street sounds, 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep up an even temperature. 
Eight varieties, adapted to all doors and windows. Send for 

circular. E. 8s. & J. TORREY, 

72 Maiden Lane. 














‘o, 49 Bond 8&t., New York. 
Price $2, 


AND 
b. U. PEREY, Dermatol 


by all Draggist in New York ‘and elsewhere. 

















